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Reflection in the Water 


LisEL MUELLER 


“If you want to understand the invisible, look carefully at the visible.” 


—The Talmud. 


All morning her face was a lily 
rooted in light, attending 

the peace of her abstraction; 

all morning it breasted rocksplash 
and shivers of air, the crossing 

of birds behind her, where the sky 
would not let go her hair. 


% % % % 


By afternoon raincrows 

had wind of thunder charging 
up from the south and shrilled 
their news at her, and the dry 
bodies of late leaves 

rode across her cheeks, 

clattering like old men’s quarrels. 


* + + * 


Slowly the sun crept westward, 
as if such soft-soled stealth 
could keep her dreaming safe 
a little longer; slowly 

evening was trundled in 

by fretful children, crying 
behind slammed doors. 


+ * * a 


Still she sat, until twilight 
had drowned her eyes and lips 


and the moon began clocking its route; 
O, then she became afraid, 

rose and hurried homeward, 

lest the moon should find her 

faceless, a cold shadow. 


The Sirens at the Ormond Bar: Ulysses 


STANLEY SULTAN 


ORN a thing banned, confis- 
cated, sold under counters 
and smuggled under coats, 

Ulysses has for some time been en- 
joying the perquisites of a classic in 
both the city and the academy. The 
erstwhile succubus is now a syllabus. 

The honor may have been too 
easily purchased, however. Para- 
phrasing a familiar aphorism, al- 
though Ulysses was always able to 
deal with its enemies, it has needed 
to be protected from some of its 
friends. The writers of sympathetic 
critical studies which nevertheless 
assert that the book is chaotic, or 
endless—or shaped by one or another 
set of apparently irrelevant or arbi- 
trary categories—have made fashion- 
able a variety of special pleading 
which is at the same time a denigra- 
tion of the novel and an obstacle to 
the reading of it.’ 

This critical treatment of the book 
as a whole generally involves a con- 
ception of the individual chapters as 
almost discrete—as unconnected in 
any essential causal or structural 


11m James Joyce: A Critical Introduction (Norfolk, 
1941) Harry Levin has observed that Joyce had “to 
hope that this man-made chaos would synthesize in 
the reader’s mind” (p. 95); Stuart Gilbert has ad- 
vised against trying to understand the book through 
“any analysis of the acts of the protagonist or the 
mental make-up of the characters,” James Joyce's 
Ulysses (New York, 1930), p. 22; Paul Jordan Smith 
has said, in A Key to the Ulysses of James Joyce 
(New York, 1927), that “‘one must look” to Joyce 
for a “key to unlock the mysteries of this unique 
volume” (p. 16); Frank Budgen has praised Joyce 
for refusing to “submit to artistic limitations,” James 
Joyce and the Making of Ulysses (New York, 1934), 
p. 193. The reflections such statements cast upon the 
formal integrity and ultimate validity of Ulysses 
(and upon the discipline of literary criticism) are 
apparent. 


sense. It has rarely been suggested, 
however, that each discrete chapter 
is correspondingly a more unified 
independent entity. As the com- 
monly-used term “episode” suggests, 
the eighteen chapters of Ulysses, 
varying in narrative mode, allusive 
referents and subject (and thought 
to be lacking the normal relationship 
of sequence in a developing action), 
are at least implicitly regarded as 
themselves fragments in the frag- 
mented whole. When formal integ- 
rity is claimed for one chapter or 
another, it is claimed on the basis of 
some device of association with 
things outside the work, usually a 
cluster of allusions to an analogous 
part of The Odyssey or to another 
favored category. The question of 
the propriety of a writer’s use of al- 
lusion or other machinery as a formal 
crutch for “unity” is not broached. 

It is my contention that the di- 
lemma of a great work of art lack- 
ing comprehensible form and indulg- 
ing arbitrary whim simply does not 
exist: Ulysses, as a great work of art, 
reasserts the literary values perpetu- 
ated by tradition and general con- 
sent. This contention could be 
established beyond dispute only by 
a systematic examination of the 
whole work, an examination which 
revealed the function of each special 
narrative technique or allusion, the 
unfolding of the action, the formal 
integrity of the whole and the minor 
unity of each of the varying parts. 
A delineation of these qualities in a 
properly selected single chapter may, 
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however, show that it is at least 
tenable. 

The eleventh chapter of Ulysses, 
usually called the “‘sirens episode,”’ is 
located principally in the bar and 
adjoining dining room of the Or- 
mond Hotel. Bloom enters the hotel 
after the chapter begins, and he 
leaves just before it ends; he follows 
in his imagination Boylan’s trip 
through Dublin to the rendezvous 
with Molly, but otherwise the action 
is bounded by the bar and dining 
room of the Ormond, with some 
Dublin barflies talking and singing 
in the former and Bloom eating 
lunch with an acquaintance in the 
latter. The chapter is a good speci- 
men for the present purpose be- 
cause: (1) it contains no dramatic 
incidents in the conventional sense 
(that is, “nothing happens’); (2) it 
seems to have no formal or thematic 
unity, no subject (and none has been 
claimed for it); (3) it is graced by 
a commonly acknowledged (but 
never critically justified) Homeric 
correspondence; and (4) it contains 
a full quota of minor allusive refer- 
ences and special devices. 

One of the more prodigiously 
gnawed bones of contention in the 
chapter is the page-and-a-half com- 
position of fragmentary phrases with 
which it opens. The composition is 
clearly a discrete one, for it is set 
off from what follows and it ends 
on a conclusive note: 


Done. 
Begin! 


There is little question of its incom- 
prehensibility when taken by itself, 
and the story of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in getting the cryptic 
piece of ostensible English prose 


past the British censor during the 
first World War is well known. 

The essential fact about the piece 
has been long recognized—that it is 
a verbal imitation of an operatic 
overture; virtually all the phrases 
except the final “Begin!” are drawn 
from the body of the chapter. The 
discussion has revolved about the 
body of the chapter. The discussion 
has revolved about the question of 
sound and sense, the question whether 
snatches of language from a larger 
context can communicate as snatches 
of music do. In the present instance 
the snatches fail to do so, and it does 
not justify Joyce’s device to attack, 
as does Gilbert, the operatic conven- 
tion from which it derives. Nor does 
it to argue that the “overture” is 
comprehensible after the chapter has 
been read. The comprehensibility of 
the phrases is simply the obvious re- 
sult of the reading of each phrase in 
its context in the chapter proper, and 
this post facto comprehensibility is 
limited to the individual phrases— 
the “overture” comprising them still 
makes no sense. 

As in so many of the controversies 
in Ulysses criticism, however, the 
battle is being waged on the wrong 
field. The question is not whether the 
individual phrases in the “overture” 
have meaning, or whether the piece 
as a whole does, but simply whether 
the piece has any reason for being. It 
has no independent unity, for its 
structure is the result of the extrac- 
tion of representative snatches of 
language throughout the chapter, 
with some interpolation for verbal 
effect. It is not even a replica of the 
chapter. It is simply the verbal 
equivalent for the chapter of an 
overture to an opera. 
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This fact is the only justification 
for it, and the only justification 
necessary. Joyce was not too stupid 
to know that his snatches of language 
out of context would generally lack 
meaning, and that they would fail to 
produce a coherent combination. The 
“overture” did not have to be com- 
prehensible or coherent; its meaning 
lies in its imitation of an operatic 
overture, and its function lies there 
as well. 

This function is a focussing on the 
romantic opera Martha, by Friedrich 
von Flotow. L. A. G. Strong suggests 
a connection in his book, The Sacred 
River (London, 1949). He says (p. 
33): 


The overture to the opera Martha consists of 
quotations from the arias and concerted num- 
bers that are to follow, a fact to bear in mind, 
since the centrepiece of the episode is Simon 
Dedalus’ singing of the tenor romanza M’ap- 
pari tut?’ amor. 


In addition to the prominence of 
M’ap pari, the chapter contains a ref- 
erence by Mina Kennedy to the so- 
prano aria “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” and Bloom’s various activities 
relating to the writing of a letter to 
Martha Clifford. The role of vocal 
music in general and the recurrence 
of references to singers throughout 
the chapter, and the heavy concen- 
tration (with varying results) on 
onomatopoeia and other phonetic 
word play in the prose, reinforce the 
association of the chapter with the 
von Flotow opera. 

Martha appears to be the casting 
of an English Restoration comedy 
situation in romantic and moralistic 
terms, with the result that the nasti- 
ness remains, and the wit is converted 
to mawkish sentimentality. Lady 
Harriet, a British noblewoman 


(“maid of honor to Queen Anne”), 
decides to attend the Richmond Fair 
disguised as a peasant (Martha) for 
diversion from the tedium of court 
life. Her maid Nancy and a foppish 
suitor accompany her. Two young 
farmers at the fair, attracted by 
their beauty, offer to hire the 
women, who accept the money prof- 
fered and thereby bind themselves. 
At the farmers’ cottage, Lionel, the 
adopted brother of Plunkett, de- 
clares his love for Martha (Lady 
Harriet), who promptly fans his 
fervor by singing ““The Last Rose of 
Summer.” Plunkett and Nancy pro- 
vide the comic sub-plot. 

The women flee, and the next time 
Lionel meets the noblewoman (co- 
incidentally, he has just nostalgically 
sung M’Appari), she is in her proper 
dress. She has him arrested for ef- 
frontery when he courts her, and 
from the prison he sends his ring to 
Queen Anne, via Plunkett. He is dis- 
covered to be a noble waif, son and 
heir of the late Earl of Derby. 

Lady Harriet is now enthusiastic 
about him (actually, although she 
had not wavered from her duty to 
her class and herself, she had suf- 
fered touching regrets), but Lionel 
has become mentally deranged be- 
cause of her former cruelty. She goes 
to his farm house and sings “The Last 
Rose of Summer” without success. 
Her pleas for forgiveness are also re- 
jected. However, with the aid of the 
now betrothed Plunkett and Nancy, 
Lady Harriet devises a means of psy- 
chotherapy. She converts part of her 
estate into a replica of Richmond 
Fair, and Plunkett leads Lionel to a 
repetition of the original meeting be- 
tween the four. Thus Lionel is cured 


and wins his Martha. The finale of 
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the opera is a.chorus, by the full cast, 
of a song to the tune of “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” but with the 
words, “Behold, April returns/ 
Around the hilltop with flowers in 
bloom/...” 

The quality of the book of the 
opera is apparent. Some similarity to 
Bloom’s situation in Ulysses may also 
suggest itself. The devotion and suf- 
fering of the unrequited lover echo 
aspects of Bloom’s relationship with 
Molly, and the “return” of his Mar- 
tha is for Lionel a realization of 
Bloom’s deep desire, expressed in his 
memories of his and Molly’s former 
relations and in his revery over the 
conclusion of the salacious novel 
Sweets of Sin. But these are only 
approximate correspondences, and 
much closer and more. revelatory 
ones exist. 


Although a thorough treatment of 
the novel’s structure cannot be un- 
dertaken here, the subject is invoked 
by the chapter we are discussing. Of 
the opening “overture” only one 
word, the final one (“Begin!’’) is 
not designed to reflect some part of 
the chapter. That word is more than 
the cue for the raising of the cur- 
tain on the “opera,” the specific 
chapter; it also functions in the 
overall action of the novel. The first 
nine chapters correspond to what 
Cooper’s translation of Aristotle 
terms the “complication” of the ac- 
tion; with the opening pages of the 
present chapter the “unraveling” 
begins: “everything from the begin- 
ning of the change of fortune to the 
end... 

The chapter does not clearly prove 
this conception of the novel’s struc- 
ture, but it indicates that some kind 


of developing action exists. And, ac- 
tually, there are certain external 
signs that a true “unraveling” begins 
with it. It is the first of the eight 
consecutive chapters dominated by 
various narrative devices—a definite 
innovation. More important, the 
non-diurnal, the unusual events of 
the day also begin to occur: first 
among them, Boylan’s setting out to 
cuckold Bloom and the simultan- 
eous upset in the Ascot gold cup 
race. Related to this fact, and most 
important, Bloom’s conduct begins 
to change. The principal example of 
this is his decision, at the beginning 
of the chapter, to follow Boylan. 

The circumstances of this decision 
provide an early indication that the 
“Martha” who figures so promi- 
nently in the chapter is not Martha 
Clifford, but, as has been suggested, 
Molly. Bearing the book Sweets of 
Sin, Bloom thinks “To Martha I 
must write” and goes on to a sta- 
tioner’s: 


Two sheets cream vellum paper one reserve 
two envelopes when I was in Wisdom Hely’s 
wise Bloom in Daly’s Henry Flower bought. 
Are you not happy in your home? .. . Wise 
Bloom eyed on the door a poster, a swaying 
mermaid smoking mid nice waves. Smoke 
mermaids, coolest whiff of all. Hair stream- 
ing: lovelorn. For some man. For Raoul. He 
eyed and saw afar on Essex bridge a gray hat 
riding on a jauntingcar. It is. Third time. 
Coincidence. 


Jingling on supple rubbers it jaunted from 
the bridge to Ormond quay. Follow. Risk it. 
Go quick. At four. Near now. Out. (259) 


The prudent Bloom, formerly so 
anxious to avoid Boylan (on the 
ride to the cemetery he had intensely 
studied his fingernails and on his way 
from Davy Byrne’s he had rushed 
into the museum), at this third 
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sight of him is so intent on taking 
some action that he forgets to pay 
the shop girl. 

Throughout the chapter Bloom’s 
concern for Molly eclipses any 
thought of Martha Clifford, and 
there is little doubt that writing to 
Martha is, as he says, a “bore.” He 
tries to increase his enthusiasm by 
telling himself that it is the course 
prescribed by his alienation from 
Molly and that it is “sauce for the 
gander” (ignoring the obvious fact 
of its blandness in comparison with 
Molly’s “‘sauce”). But his wife takes 
precedence over his epistolary mis- 
tress. He reiterates the guilt-moti- 
vated desire, expressed earlier, to buy 
Molly “the violet silk petticoats.” 
This time the guilt-motivated pan- 
dering is delineated by allusion to 
the “‘costliest frillies ... For Raoul!” 
of Sweets of Sin—in combination 
with thoughts of Molly’s imminent 
rendezvous: 


At four, she said. Time ever passing. Clock- 
hands turning. On. Where eat? The Clarence, 
Dolphin. On. For Raoul. Eat. If I net five 
guineas with those ads. The violet silk petti- 
coats. Not yet. The sweets of sin. (256) 


He alters the line from “Matcham’s 
Masterstroke”—the story he read in 
the outhouse—in a significant way. 
The two brief excerpts from the 
story, “Matcham often thinks of 
the masterstroke by which he won 
the laughing witch who now” and 
“Hand in hand” (68-69) indicate 
that it would have more than or- 
dinary interest for Bloom, who 
wants so much to “win” his own 
“laughing witch.” In the present 
chapter he confesses ‘“Matcham 
often thinks [of] the laughing 
witch” (276). He thinks of Molly’s 


appearance on different occasions 
(271,277,280). And of course, he 
follows Boylan. 

His pursuit of Boylan is what 
takes Bloom to the Ormond. Boylan 
enters the bar, and Bloom meets 
Richie Goulding (Stephen’s ma- 
ternal uncle) outside: 


Hello. Where off to? Something to eat? I 
too was just. In here. What, Ormond? Best 
value in Dublin. Is that so? Diningroom. Sit 
tight there. See, not be seen. I think I'll join 
you. (261) 


They enter the adjoining dining 
room and, pursuing his endeavor to 
“see, not be seen”’: 


Aimless he chose with agitated aim, bald Pat 
attending, a table near the door. Be neat. At 
four. Has he forgotten? Perhaps a trick. Not 
come: whet appetite. I couldn’t do. (262) 


His wishful thinking is soon disap- 
pointed, for Boylan leaves the Or- 
mond, and Bloom is free to imagine 
his progress, as the author reports it 
at intervals in the chapter, and his 
ultimate arrival at and knocking on 
the door of number 7 Eccles Street. 

Of course, Bloom was helpless to 
stop the affair or another like it, as 
he recognizes: 


Jingle jaunty. Too late. She longed to go. 
That’s why. Woman. As easy stop the sea. 
Yes: all is lost. (268) 


His last remark, inspired by a phrase 
of a song (“All is lost now”) just 
mentioned by Richie Goulding, in- 
dicates a conscious realization, for 
the first time in the book, of Molly’s 
importance to him. This realization 
is immediately reinforced: Simon 
Dedalus, after insistent prodding by 
his two companions, Ben Dollard 
and Father Cowley, begins to sing 
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an English version of M’Appari. 
The fragmentary English verses that 
appear in the text are a rough ap- 
proximation of the original Italian. 
The lover sings of his happiness 
“When first I saw that form endear- 
ing,” tells of the folly of his hope to 
win Martha, and ends with an ap- 
peal that she go to him. During the 
singing of this song Bloom is listen- 
ing in the dining room, and he 
thinks of his loss of Molly to Boy- 
lan and his distress at that loss. He 
then has a revery of love-making 
with Molly (270). 

As Bloom points out, however, 
Dedalus is “singing wrong words.” 
Bloom is familiar with the aria. He 
remarks on the coincidental identity 
of the name of the opera from which 
it comes and that of the woman to 
whom he is about to write, and re- 
fers to it as ““Lionel’s song” (270). 
Whether or not Bloom knows thor- 
oughly the meaning of the song’s or- 
iginal verses, Dedalus’s English ver- 
sion is “wrong,” inaccurate, with 
respect to Bloom as well as with re- 
spect to the situation in Martha. For 
M’appari is a lament and mentions 
neither folly nor appeal. In the cir- 
cumstances it is a representation of 
Bloom’s lament for Molly. This is the 
reason why Bloom is referred to as 
“Henry Lionel Leopold” and “Li- 
onelleopold,” and the reader is told, 
when Dedalus concludes the song: 


Lionel Simon, singer, laughed. Father Bob 
Cowley played. Mina Kennedy served. Second 
gentleman paid. Tom Kernan strutted in; 
Lydia, admired, admired. But Bloom sang 


dumb. (272) 


In the original Italian, the song 
Bloom sings silently is especially ap- 
propriate to its function. The first 


of its five stanzas describes the 
lover’s meeting with his lady, the 
second, her effect on him, the third, 
his revery with respect to her, the 
fourth, the meeting (repetition of 
the first), and the fifth, the reality 
of “Lionelleopold’s” situation. Liter- 
ally translated, the song reads: 

She appeared to me... full of love; 
My glance fell on her 

So beautiful . . 
Flew to her. 


. that my anxious heart 


That angelic beauty 

.. kindled my desire; 
Sculpted in my heart... by love, 
It could not be blotted out. 


Wounded me. 


The thought ... to be able 
To tremble with her in love 
Can allay 
Which troubles me and tortures my heart. 


oe the torment 


.. full of love; 
My glance fell on her 


She appeared tome. 


So beautiful... that my anxious heart 


Flew to her. 


Martha, Martha, you faded away, 
And my heart went with you; 
You robbed me of peace. 

I shall die of sadness. 


There is no doubt that Bloom’s 
“Martha” is Molly. He has never 
seen Martha Clifford, so that from 
the very first line the song is inap- 
propriate to her. Besides, as the 
chapter makes clear, his epistolary 
affair and its object have practically 
no hold on his interest. Molly’s cor- 
respondence to the opera’s soprano 
is fairly precise, both having aban- 
doned their devoted lovers. Finally, 
Bloom’s thoughts explicate the cor- 
respondence. Echoing the burden of 
the first two stanzas in which Lionel 
tells how he fell in love with Martha 
the minute “she appeared to him” at 
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the Richmond Fair, Bloom thinks as 
the song is being sung: 


First night when first I saw her at Mat 
Dillon’s in Terenure. Yellow, black lace she 
wore. Musical chairs. We two the last. Fate. 
After her. Fate. Round and round slow. 
Quick round. We two. All looked. Halt. 
Down she sat. All ousted looked. Lips laugh- 
ing. Yellow knees. 

. [sic] 


—Charmed my eye .. 

Singing. Waiting she sang. I turned her 
music . . . Bosom I saw, both full, throat 
warbling. First I saw. She thanked me. Why 
did she me? Fate. (271) 


Thus, the various devices Joyce 
used to associate the chapter with a 
specific popular opera are not ca- 
pricious stylistic trickery or arbi- 
trary erudite play; they effect a 
highly functional association. Where 
Bloom was resigned and troubled at 
lunch time, he is now fully, con- 
sciously, aware of his situation and 
of its significance. He knows that 
he needs above all other things to 
get Molly back. Although his pur- 
suit of Boylan at the beginning of 
the chapter suggests it, M’appari 
serves as the principal vehicle for 
representing Bloom’s awareness. 


Ultimately the important thing 
about Bloom’s awareness is whether 
or not he acts upon it. In following 
Boylan he acts, though his action is 
doomed to futility. He acts in an- 
other significant way in the chapter, 
however—a way that directly illus- 
trates his realization of what the 
loss of Molly means to him. 

In this case the author exploits not 
Martha but The Odyssey. The ana- 
logue to the present chapter has long 
been recognized as the episode dur- 
ing which Odysseus arranges under 
Circe’s direction to hear the exquisite 


song of the two sirens, and yet to 
avoid the destruction that met all 
men who had enjoyed the experience. 
He has his crew stop their ears, tie 
him to the mast, and disregard any 
orders he might give that they 
change course or untie him. 

Details substantiating the corres- 
pondence abound, and catalogues of 
them have been made. The strongest 
substantiation is overt: there are two 
barmaids, and they hum and sing, 
and flirt with the patrons of the 
Ormond’s bar. 

Their flirtation is not invariably 
casual, however, so that they are 
more than simply representations of 
Homeric she-demons. When Boylan 
enters the bar, Miss Kennedy stops 
reading, and both she and Miss 
Douce compete for his favors. Miss 
Douce is more adept: 


But sister bronze outsmiled her, preening for 
him her richer hair, a bosom and a rose. (260) 


Finally, after a bit of prodding from 
Lenehan, Miss Douce exposes her 
thigh to Lenehan and Boylan, fol- 
lowing which “mild she smiled on 
Boylan.” To no avail. Boylan leaves 
for his assignation with Molly: 


Miss Douce’s brave eyes, unregarded, 
turned from the crossblind, smitten by sun- 
light. Gone .. . She drew down pensive (why 
did he go so quick when I?) . .. (263) 


Miss Douce’s spirits rise somewhat 
when George Lidwell, a solicitor, en- 
ters the bar and rapidly becomes in- 
terested in her, and Miss Kennedy, 
in keeping with her more decorous 
deportment, talks decorously with 
an unnamed gentleman who enters 
the bar. 

Not only are the “sirens” more 
than idle flirts, but with the possible 
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exception of one incident they have 
nothing whatever to do with Bloom! 
Neither one is interested in him. In 
this chapter as in so many others, the 
Homeric parallel does not function 
in the terms in which it is drawn. 

Obviously, one “siren” luring 
Bloom away from his family and to 
destruction is Martha Clifford. His 
purchase of note paper for a letter 
to her and the writing of the letter 
figure prominently in the chapter. 
As has been said, however, he rejects 
this siren, and without much effort. 
There are far more attractive sirens 
—dquite appropriately, the singers of 
the songs Bloom hears through most 
of the chapter. 

Bloom observes of Dedalus, “Wore 
out his wife: now sings” (270), and 


of Ben Dollard: 


Ben Dollard’s voice barreltone . . . Croak 
of vast manless moonless womoonless marsh. 
. Big ships’ chandler’s business he did once 
. Now in the Iveagh home. Cubicle number 
so and so. Number one Bass did that for him. 


Ruin them. Wreck their lives. Then build 
them cubicles to end their days in. Hushaby. 
Lullaby. Die, dog. Little dog, die. (278-279) 


To Bloom’s observations on Dollard, 
the author prefixes a description of 
the singer’s voice as: “The voice of 
dark age, of unlove, earth’s fatigue 

..” (278). And Father Cowley, the 
third of the good comrades, is shown 
worrying about his imminent evic- 
tion while he engages in genteel 
revelry: 


Bob Cowley’s twinkling fingers in the 
treble played again. The landlord has the 
prior. A little time. Long John. Big Ben. 
Lightly he played a light bright tinkling 
measure... (277) 


The sirens luring Bloom are the 
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men singing in the adjoining room. 
Widower, bachelor, and priest, they 
are unwived and (Dedalus’ relation- 
ship with Stephen being what it is) 
sonless. The responsibilities of a hus- 
band and father (in Bloom’s case 
the two-pronged problem of reunit- 
ing with Molly and begetting a son 
to continue the familial line) are 
completely avoided by Dedalus, Dol- 
lard, and Cowley. Their Siren song 
is simply the example they embody, 
of aging male camaraderie, free of 
the impingement of wife, family or 
home. Their kind of life is obviously 
an easily-achieved escape from his 
predicament. 

Bloom deliberates whether to fol- 

low their example during the chap- 
ter: 
Gone. They sing. Forgotten. I too. And one 
day she with. Leave her: get tired. Suffer 
then. Snivel. Big Spanishy eyes goggling at 
nothing. Her wavyavyeavyheavyeavyevyevy 
hair un comb:’d. (273) 


After this deliberation, however, 
he has the thoughts about Dollard 
quoted above and understands the 
essential loneliness and lack of mean- 
ing of the “sirens’” lives. Continu- 
ing to suffer over the more and more 
imminent consummation of Molly’s 
affair, and to recall with admiration 
aspects of Molly’s beauty and per- 
sonality, he makes his decision. Dol- 
lard is singing the sentimental patri- 
otic ballad, ““The Croppy Boy.” It 
tells of a young Irish patriot who 
confesses harmless sins to a priest 
prior to going out to battle with the 

nglish, only to find that a “yeoman 
captain” has disguised himself as the 
priest and that the rectory has been 
taken over by English troops. The 
“croppy boy” is then executed. 
Bloom, hearing Dollard, thinks: 
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All gone. All fallen. At the siege of Ross 
his father, at Gorey all his brothers fell. To 
Wexford, we are the boys of Wexford, he 
would. Last of his name and race. 


I too, last my race. Milly young student. 
Well, my fault perhaps. No son. Rudy. Too 
late now. Or if not? If not? If still? 

He bore no hate. 

Hate. Love. Those are names. Rudy. Soon 
I am old. (280) 


Having realized Molly’s impor- 
tance for the first time in the novel 
and having followed Boylan for the 
first time, Bloom now for the first 
time expresses the view that some- 
thing might yet be done to change 
the situation! And sensing that it 
must be done soon, he decides to 
leave immediately, before Dollard 
finishes, clearly rejecting the song of 
the sirens: 


Ireland comes now. My country above the 
king. She listens. Who fears to speak of nine- 
teen four? Time to be shoving. Looked 
enough. (280) 


The last two words refer to an- 
other siren call, by Miss Douce. No 
more aware that she is offering a 
lure to Bloom than are Dedalus, Dol- 
lard, and Cowley, she is perhaps half- 
aware that he has been looking at 
her. The lure is that of flirtation and 
concupiscence—a more tangible sub- 
stitute for reunion with Molly than 
Martha Clifford’s letters and pressed 
flowers. 

Bloom has rejected the “siren 
songs” of Martha Clifford, the three 
men, and Miss Douce, so he does not 
succumb to the dubious attraction 
of the old prostitute who approaches 
him after he leaves the Ormond. Ap- 
parently she is Bridie Kelly, with 
whom he had his first sexual experi- 
ence many years before in Hatch 


Street. He avoids meeting this re- 
minder of a furtive pre-marital sex- 
ual experience by looking in a store 
window while she passes, and the 
chapter ends. 

In the eleventh chapter of Ulysses 
Bloom has been presented with, and 
has rejected, various kinds of in- 
ducement for reconciling himself to 
the loss of Molly and a prospective 
son. He thereby has avoided destruc- 
tion. The sirens, like the lotus-eaters, 
offer escape and contentment, but 
the sirens destroy those they succeed 
in tempting. Analogously, Bloom 
could crave the forgetfulness of the 
lotus in the fifth chapter without 
harm. But had he succumbed to any 
of the various “siren-songs,”’ his ulti- 
mate fate would have been that of 
Martha Clifford, the prostitute, and 
the three old men—loneliness, bar- 
renness, hopelessness. Even the two 
overt “sirens,” the barmaids, share 
this fate. Miss Douce, constantly at- 
tracting men, seems to be able to 
hold none, and Miss Kennedy at least 
is clearly destined for spinsterhood. 

The chapter begins with Bloom’s 
unique although futile act of follow- 
ing Boylan, and ends with an equally 
decisive contrast with his earlier at- 
titude and conduct — his decision 
that it may not be too late to do 
something, that he bears no hatred 
toward Molly for the Boylan affair, 
and that if something is to be done, 
it must be done soon. Unlike Odys- 
seus, he has had to resist the call of 
the sirens himself, but both his un- 
derstanding of his need for Molly 
and his resolve have proved suf- 
ficiently strong. 

In this chapter Bloom begins to 
think and act differently from the 
Bloom presented throughout the 
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first part of the novel—that is, dif- 
ferently from his customary charac- 
ter. All the allusive patterns and spe- 
cial devices of the chapter are func- 
tional; they are employed in render- 
ing his decision about a life without 
wife and family, his changed be- 
havior toward Boylan, and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding these mani- 
fest (and manifestly comprehensi- 
ble) incidents in a story. It cannot 
be said that Bloom’s decision and 
changed behavior do not exist, never 
“happened,” whatever their ultimate 
significance. 

And that they have positive sig- 
nificance, that the narrative of 
Ulysses is not just ultimately a diur- 
nal tranche de vie—“Tomorrow will 
be another day and, for Bloom, a 
similar Odyssey,” (Levin, p. 132) — 
but a story in the fullest traditional 
sense with a conflict, a climax and 
a resolution is at least suggested in 
the chapter. When Boylan enters 
the bar, Lenehan greets him in a 
characteristically sycophantic man- 
ner. It is perhaps not with sarcasm, 
considering that Bloom is at that 
moment engaged in his intrepid act 
of following Boylan, that the author 
counters Lenehan’s relevant praise 


with a tribute of his own: 
Lenehan heard and knew and hailed him: 
See the conquering hero comes. 
Between the car and window, warily 


walking, went Bloom, unconquered hero. 
(260) 


This examination of a short chap- 
ter in a very long book can prove 
little. But it can—and my hope is 
that it does—indicate the possibility 
that Ulysses is not a “chaos” of ar- 
bitrary allusions, stylistic singulari- 
ties, and unique devices which are 
to be isolated out and appreciated 
for their own sake—that it is rather 
a work of narrative literature whose 
very unusual qualities, far from 
denying comprehensible story and 
structure, succeed in rendering them 
in a heightened and enriched way. 
One can read Ulysses properly, I 
submit, only by expecting more of 
it rather than less, by demanding 
what one has a right to demand of 
any narrative work—integrity of 
form, economy (in the true sense) 
of substance, and an account of 
meaningful happenings to valid 
characters; to fail to so demand, or 
to engage in special pleading and 
rationalization, is to do the work a 
grave injustice. 


Henry James and “The Real Thing’ 


RosBert BERKELMAN 


ESPITE the present interest 
in Henry James, one of his 
widely reprinted short 

stories, ““The Real Thing,” still re- 
mains only vaguely appreciated. 
These days, when idolators of James 
are in real danger of elevating him 
primarily for the more esoteric as- 
pects of his technique, it might be 
well to look again at this story that 
transcends mere technical finesse and 
accomplishes a fulfillment which 
James’ tenuous subtleties did not al- 
ways achieve. 
This tale of the 


narrator-artist 


and his models — Major and Mrs. 
Monarch, Miss Churm, and Signor 


Oronte — may remind one of 
Goethe’s observation that life and 
art are two different things and that 
that is why we have two different 
names for them. In each of these 
realms the story unfolds a truth, 
not merely in one of them. First, in 
pictorial art it demonstrates that 
what is real in life does not become 
real in art until the artist not merely 
duplicates it, but transforms it with 
insight. This obvious meaning has 
already been adequately explored by 
F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth Mur- 
dock,’ J. W. Beach,’ Clifton Fadi- 


man,” Quentin Anderson,* and Gor- 


IF, O. Matthiessen and K. B. Murdock (New York, 
1947), pp. 102-105. 

2The Method of Henry James (New Haven, 1918), 
pp. 15, 16. 

38The Short Stories of Henry James (New York, 
1945), pp. xvii, 216-17. 

4“Henry James and the New Jerusalem,” Kenyon 
Review, VII, 539 and Henry James: Selected Short 
Stories (New York, 1950), pp. vii, xiii. 


ham Munson’ in prefaces and studies 
that scrutinize “The Real Thing” in 
some detail. None, however, says 
anything about the more important 
second realm of meaning. One of 
them, in fact, deliberately pro- 
nounces the tale amusing but in- 
geniously slight. 

Such an accusation ignores the 
fact that towards its close the story, 
like a motion photograph of an 
opening rose, steadily unfolds with 
richer intention. At the very point 
at which it completes its paradox 
concerning the real thing in art, it 
dramatizes a new truth about the 
real thing in life. And this new ac- 
tion and meaning become the major 
climax. The subtle power with 
which James implies the contrast 
between these two kinds of reality, 
I believe, makes this story one of 
his most masterly and illuminating. 

Shall we recall the plot briefly? 
Major Monarch, retired, comes with 
his wife to the narrator, an artist. 
They have been personages of social 
distinction, but misfortune has re- 
cently obliged them to eke out a 
living as models. Happily the painter 
is about to illustrate a series of so- 
ciety novels. The Monarchs, though 
without professional experience, can 
recommend themselves as “the real 
thing.” The artist employs them but 
soon discovers that their stiff au- 
thenticity gradually stifles his own 
imagination and turns his art into a 
literal recording of lifeless types. 


5“The Real Thing,” 
Review, XVI, 261-64. 
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Eventually reducing their status to 
that of servants about the studio, he 
depends for models, instead, upon 
the cockney Miss Churm and a 
bankrupt orange monger, Signor 
Oronte. These two have never been 
“the real thing” in society, but they 
both possess a wonderful adaptability 
that awakens the artist’s powers of 
creative representation. Finally the 
Monarchs, though paradoxically 
“the real thing,” are dismissed. 

The first intimation of deeper in- 
tent comes near the end of Part III. 
The artist-narrator is asking Miss 
Churm, the superior model, to help 
with the tea to serve the Monarchs. 
“With an exaggerated simper” she 
does so, but later complains bitterly 
to the artist about the outrage. In 
contrast, late in Part IV, when the 
Monarchs have been almost entirely 
supplanted as models, the artist, re- 
versing the roles, now asks Mrs. Mon- 


arch to make tea and serve Oronte, 
who is busy posing. The lady blushes 
over the homely chore, but performs 
it “with a kind of nobleness.” So un- 
obtrusively does James bring off this 


counterbalance between superior 
model and superior woman that 
most of us may scarcely notice it. 
This, though, is the foil that points 
directly at the most significant ac- 
tion about to come. 

It comes one page from the end. 
Mrs. Monarch, though she now 
senses that Miss Churm has quite dis- 
placed her, offers to touch up her 
rival’s hair. At this the narrator 
springs up, ironically fearing “that 
she might do the young lady a harm. 
But she quieted me with a glance I 
shall never forget.”” And then the 
artist within the narrator adds, “I 
confess I should like to have been 


able to paint that...” 

This exquisite bit gives us the first 
clear hint that the author has sud- 
denly moved from “the real thing” 
in art to “the real thing” in life. And 
when Mrs. Monarch proceeds to ad- 
just Miss Churm’s curls to make her 
head “twice as charming,” James 
spotlights his inmost intention by 
having the narrator call the act “‘one 
of the most heroic personal services 
I’ve ever seen rendered.” In the next 
paragraph, while the Monarchs sub- 
mit quietly to their fate and set 
about tidying up the kitchen, the 
narrator further comments, “When 
it came over me, the latent eloquence 
of what they were doing, I confess 
that my drawing was blurred for a 
moment—the picture swam.” 

These passages challenge us to see 
both meanings behind the title. Need 
we put them into words? In art “the 
real thing” is ingenious make-be- 
lieve; in life “the real thing” is quiet 
heroism, a tough grace under pres- 
sure (as often in James). 

Fortunately, though, the author 
does not thus declare his ultimate 
purpose upon a signboard. Instead, 
he invites the reader to become che 
sort of person upon whom such a 
good thing is not wasted. Now we 
are in a better position to reread the 
final pointed sentences from the 
narrator-artist: “But my _ friend 
Hawley repeats that Major and Mrs. 
Monarch did me a permanent harm, 
got me into false ways. If it be true, 
I’m content to have paid the price 
for the memory.” 

Are we also capable of paying the 
price? For what memory? Why do 
commentators elucidate the first 
half of the theme but say nothing 
about the implicit and far more im- 
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portant half? 

Does not “The Real Thing” pre- 
sent Henry James at his best? Often 
he has been accused of making too 
much ado in his novels over social 
twitter; William Faulkner has 

naughtily dubbed him “the nicest 
old lady I ever met.” In this story, 
however, he takes an act that would 
ordinarily be regarded as no more 
than a bit of casual etiquette, and 
magically endows it with a context 
that lifts it into incandescent revela- 
tion—revelation at once of character 
and of the contrast between art and 


life. 


Not always does he succeed so 
completely in transforming both 
idea and feeling into fully realized 
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drama—into what he could term 
“felt experience.” Too often in later 
writing of the sometimes overrated 
“major phase” he either smothers his 
situation in verbal wool or worries 
and analyzes the life out of it. Here, 
though, there is not so much as a 
whiff of what Edmund Wilson has 
justly called the “Jamesian gas.” 
Here he fully obeys the self-admoni- 
tion so often found in his workshop 
notes: ““Dramatize it! Dramatize 
it!” 

“The Real Thing,” moreover, has 
something about it of tragedy—a 
quiet little tragedy that begins as 
mere fiddling on a technical para- 
dox in esthetics but closes with 
poignant cello music drawn from the 
heart of life. 


A Tropical Childhood 


Epwarp LuctE-SMITH 


In the hot noons I heard the fusillade 

As soldiers on the range learnt how to kill, 
Used my toy microscope, whose lens arrayed 
The twenty rainbows in a parrot’s quill. 


Or once, while I was swimming in the bay, 
The guns upon the other, seaward shore 
Began a practice-shoot; the angry spray 
Fountained above the point at every roar. 


Then I, in the calm water, dived to chase 
Pennies my father threw me, searched the sand 
For the brown disc a yard beneath my face, 
And never tried to see beyond my hand. 


That was the time when a dead grasshopper 
Devoured by ants before my captive eye 
Made the sun dark, yet distant battles were 
Names in a dream, outside geography. 


The Blue Tin Chicken 


JaMEs BINNEY 


EFORE that summer I had 
never been away from home 


over night. Yorkly was a 
small coal-mining town with several 
thousand people, but our East End 
was a little village in itself—almost 
all the people we knew were miners 
and their families. Uncle George, 
who worked in the mine offices at 
Westlaw and had once studied to be 
a lawyer, was about the best edu- 
cated man in the country. Our 
world was one of coal—my grand- 
father, several of my uncles, my 
father, the neighboring men and 
some of the boys worked under- 
ground. But my mother, who was 
going to take us on the visit, had 
lived in the country in the farming 
lands beyond Yorkly. We could see 
farms from our front porch; there 
were fields of corn on the few hill- 
sides which were not covered with 
little fanlike patches of coal slack. 

I was anxious for several reasons to 
visit my mother’s folks in the coun- 
try—I wanted to see the farm my 
mother always spoke of so fondly, 
and I wanted to see if my mother’s 
relatives could really remember 
things the ways she said they could, 
and, of course, I wanted to see my 
country grandfather again. He was 
the one Uncle George always called 
antediluvian when my _ mother 
wasn’t listening. I think antediluvian 
was a word Uncle George picked up 
on one of his visits to New York— 
it always sounded to everyone like 
a big city word. Grandfather was 
that because he wouldn’t give up his 


old buggy and buy a car. He had 
visited us before, but we seldom 
visited him because Father was al- 
ways working. 

My mother always said that her 
relatives, particularly Aunt Selma, 
could remember everything that ever 
happened to them. She had an idea 
they could do this because on the 
farm nothing ever really happened 
and even a visit by relatives was an 
event to be treasured. Grandfather 
could remember, for example, a day 
when as a boy he had pounded a nail 
in the maple tree that grew in the 
meadow behind the barn, and fifty 
years later when the tree was 
knocked down by lightning, he went 
out to look for the nail and found 
it. And Aunt Selma—well, she could 
remember every garment she had 
ever knitted, every quilt she’d ever 
made, every dress she’d ever cut— 
and she could tell what became of all 
of them and who wore the dresses 
and when they wore out—Aunt 
Selma could even remember what 
they had used the rags of the gar- 
ments for when they hadn’t been 
bad enough for the rag-bag. 

Father was inclined to believe 
these stories of memory feats be- 
cause Aunt Selma had remembered a 
hat he’d worn the first time he’d 
visited the farm years ago—and, of 


course, I believed they all could re- 
member everything. Father and I 
were two people of faith—we be- 
lieved things could be done. Uncle 
George was doubtful. He often for- 
got things himself. But he said 
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rather impatiently as though he 
thought I was being silly, “Your 
grandfather and your mother’s Aunt 
Selma only seem to remember things. 
It’s an illusion.” 

Uncle George read books. He 
wanted proof for everything. “Aunt 
Selma says she can remember when 
she fell and broke her arm when she 
was six months old. She says she can 
remember herself falling as though 
it were only yesterday—but she’s 
only fooling herself. People like to 
fool themselves. It’s what they do 
best.” Uncle George was positive, 
and when he was positive, he warmed 
up. “What happened was that all the 
time when Aunt Selma was growing 
up, she kept hearing folks talking 
about how she fell and broke her 
arm and she kept seeing the accident 
in her mind until finally she came 
to believe she actually remembered 
it.” Uncle George grinned. “Why, 
Martha, it’s a matter of psychology,” 
he added. “Psychology.” 

“Psychology sour grapes,” 
Mother told Uncle George. ““You’re 
jealous because you can’t remem- 
ber to come in out of a storm half 
the time. You can’t even remember 
where you read that junk.” 

“I read it in a book,” Uncle 
George said, and he named a book 
with a title I can’t remember. “There 
was a long chapter on it. There was 
a fellow once who had an illusion he 
could remember things in the wo— 
before he was born. Imagine that. 
He even beat your Aunt Selma.” 

“What’s a wo — ” I began, but 
Mother told me to hush. 

Mother looked at Uncle George. 
“Aunt Selma can remember what 
she says she can,” she said positively. 
“Drat your psychology.” 


“All right,” Uncle George said. 

“How long do you think it’s been 
since we were at the farm last?” 
Mother demanded. 

“Must be five or six years, I’d 
say.” 

“It was twelve years ago,” Mother 
said. “It was the summer I was mar- 
ried. I haven’t visited home since. It’s 
been six years since they were up 
here.” 

Uncle George was silent. 


Mother had been very close to her 
folks on the farm and when Grand- 
father came with the two-seated 
buggy—he’d never thought he was 
wealthy enough to buy a car and, 
besides, no car would do well on the 
dirt roads back his way—we had a 
tearful reunion. Grandfather stayed 
all night to rest up although he said 
he had to go back in the morning to 
feed the cattle. We decided who 
would go back with him. Father 
couldn’t go because he had to work. 
Mother could go and brother Joe, 
seven, and Mary, five, but Father 
was worried about it. ““Grandfather’s 
getting old,” he said, ‘“‘and there 
ought to be a man along. If I let the 
family go down on the farm with 
Grandfather alone, he might not 
bring them back for a week,” Father 
told Uncle George. “I can’t batch it 
that long.” Uncle George said he’d 
go, although he’d rather drive a car 
than ride behind horses. 

Grandfather said, ‘“Hell’s fire, 
what am I supposed to do with the 
horses then?” 

Uncle George thought things over 
and said he might as well go since the 
office was closed down for some 
reason on Saturday and Monday. 

We said good-bye to Father early 
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in the morning and started. Grand- 
father’s buggy was very old; «its 
wheels creaked and Uncle George 
said he’d swear one of the springs was 
lopsided so that the seat tipped to 
one side. The top was worn and the 
leather on the seats was ragged so 
that they had to be covered with 
blankets. Grandfather had two 
horses called Perly and Herly, and 
he said he wasn’t selling them for 
any car, come hell or high water, 
because he only made a trip once in 
a long while. His horses were just 
the kind of horses a man needed for 
the trip between our home and the 
farm. They were strong and slow— 
but sure. “They’re almost as sure,” 
Grandfather said, ‘tas five o’clock 
and sin in the city.” 

Grandfather was a tall, raw-boned 
farmer who was white-haired, but 
clean-shaven—he had once had a 
very small mustache, which, he told 
Uncle George, he had cut off about 
forty years before. It was raining one 
October seventh, Grandfather said, 
and so that morning, as he hadn’t 
any more chores to take care of for 
an hour or more, he had said, “‘Hell’s 
fire, I think I’ll shave off the mus- 
tache just to pass the time away.” 

Uncle George said, “October sev- 
enth at eleven-thirty forty years 
ago.” 

Grandfather laughed and replied, 
“Tt rained something awful that day, 
I'll tell you. I couldn’t get back to 
the chores until after four-thirty.” 
He looked at me and winked, “I 
never had the least desire to have a 
mustache again.” 

It was only twelve miles in a 
straight line from our place to 
Grandfather’s farm, but as Uncle 
George said, nobody can travel a 


straight line in the hills, so the dis- 
tance was more like twenty miles. It 
really wasn’t strange that Mother 
hadn’t visited home for twelve years. 
One could come to within about 
three miles of the farm by traveling 
more than forty miles in a semicircle 
on slow trains—but those last three 
miles were what Granfather called 
dingers, an all up-hill twisting road. 
“Curves? The road doesn’t run 
straight for as far as a Jersey cow 
could jump with a bale of hay on 
her back,” Grandfather said. In his 
view the trip by buggy was easier 
and quicker than either the trip by 
train or Car. 

One of the hills we went up was 
so long and difficult that we had to 
stop for a few minutes to let the 
horses rest before we went on. “On a 
rainy day,” Grandfather said, “be- 
lieve me, the critters have to stop to 
rest after every seventh rain-drop.” 
Grandfather was very careful with 
Perly and Herly because they were 
the only horses he had, and Jack— 
that was my mother’s brother who 
still lived at the old farm—had to 
use them for plowing. It was Jack 
who called them Perly and Herly; 
he called the one Perly because he’d 
heard Aunt Selma talking about the 
Pearly Gates and he thought it was 
spelled Perly; he called the other 
Herly because it rhymed with Perly. 
They were both hellish names for 
horses, Grandfather said, especially 
horses that in spite of rough roads 
and hills were as sure as five o’clock 
in the morning and sin. 

Grandfather was much concerned 
with five o’clock in the morning and 
sin. He was methodical, and five 
o’clock was what he and Aunt Selma 
thought of as the moral hour. They 
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don’t divide the world into the quick 
and the dead nor the good and the 
evil, Uncle George said; for them 
there’re only those who get up be- 
fore five and the damned souls who 
get up somewhat after. Five o’clock 
was the dividing line between totai 
depravity and innocence, Uncle 
George said, but he wouldn’t explain. 
A man might add credit to his 
golden scroll in heaven by getting 
up at four or three, but let him get 
up at one minute past five and the 
devil would spring to his shoulder. 
As for sin, Uncle George told me, 
your Grandfather and Aunt Selma 
are the most sin-conscious people in 
the county. They believe in the in- 
evitability of sin — although they 
know that fortunately it’s mostly 
somewhere else. Cities were filled 
with sin; one couldn’t escape it be- 
cause it filled the street. 

Well, as sure as five o’clock and 
sin, we arrived at the farm safely. 
The farm was about a third of a mile 
down the road from a little settle- 
ment called Reverse Corners, and 
here there were six houses, a one- 
room school, a little church, and a 
combined general store and post of- 
fice. We passed Reverse Corners on 
the way to Grandfather’s place. The 
entire section was in a high valley 
among the hills, and, as Grandfather 
said again, there really wasn’t any 
easy way in or out, so most of the 
people stayed home most of the time 
where they belonged. Because of the 
nature of the world outside, includ- 
ing the mining towns like the one 
where we lived which weren’t too 
much, people were better off at 
home. Uncle George said he supposed 
it was a lot easier to get sin by the 
tail up here in the narrow valleys. 


Aunt Selma met us near the 
porch. She came running out to 
greet mother, kissed her, shook hands 
with Uncle George, and gave me a 
loud slobbery kiss on the cheek. Then 
she commented about how the chil- 
dren were growing and how much 
better I looked now than I did when 
she had seen me six years before. 

Aunt Selma was small and rather 
fat, but nice looking, and she had 
a good voice. “You shouldn’t have 
been away so long,” she told Mother. 
“Land! You’d think we lived a 
thousand miles apart.” 

“We might as well,”” Uncle George 
said. He ws stiff from bouncing in 
the seat of the buggy. 

No one could remember all that 
Aunt Selma said during those first 
minutes, and I’ll bet Uncle George’s 
secretary out at the office couldn’t 
have taken it down in shorthand, 
but she kept talking, and I kept 
hoping that she’d remember some- 
thing startling. I kept thinking to 
myself: Aunt Selma start remem- 
bering. But she just talked. Uncle 
George helped Grandfather put the 
horses away, and I looked over the 
house. It was a good farm house. 
There was paper on the parlor walls 
—Aunt Selma had put it on her- 
self, she said—and there was a carpet 
on the floor. A big shiny gas stove 
in one corner and a long couch in 
another. There were three rocking 
chairs and a huge mahogany table 
with a big oil lamp on it. Grand- 
father had gas on his farm, but he 
wouldn’t put in gas lamps any more 
than he’d buy a car. I guess he liked 
the smell of kerosene oil. Grand- 
father always was up at five to go 
to the barn, and he went to bed 
very early so he didn’t need gas 
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“Your son is growing,” Aunt 
Selma said, and I thought, Here it 
comes—she’s going to remember. “] 
remember when I saw him six years 
ago—he was just a little fellow. He 
had a peculiar spot on his front 
tooth then. I see it’s gone away.” 

“He’s lost his baby teeth,” Mother 
said. 

Aunt Selma giggled. “Why, of 
course what could I have been 
thinking of? Boys grow. They cer- 
tainly do.” 

Brother Joe and sister Mary were 
sitting on the couch watching every- 
one with wondering eyes, and Aunt 
Selma said, looking at Joe. “‘Joe’s a 
pretty boy. You remember, I said he 
would be. How old are you, Joe?” 

“Tm six,” Joe said. “But I’m not a 
pretty boy.” 

“I’m seven,” Mary said. 

“And very pretty, too,” Aunt 
~2« joe 


Selma said. “Pretty children 
was a pretty baby. When he first 
came, I said, “There’s going to be one 
that looks just like his grandfather.’ 
And he surely does. Of course, his 


grandfather has changed in_ late 
years.” She looked up to see Uncle 
George who had come in from the 
barn. 

“Do you remember how Grand- 
father looked when he was young?” 
I asked. 

“Well, not when he was real 
young,” Aunt Selma said. “Your 
grandfather’s a few years older than 
I am.” She looked at Mother and 
laughed. ““There’s a question for you 
now, Martha, isn’t it? He’s a ques- 
tion asker. Do you remember what 
he asked me the time I was at your 
place? He must have been about 
four.” 
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Mother looked a little alarmed. 

“He asked me what made the 
white horse white,” said Aunt Selma. 

“He did?” 

“What does make the white horse 
white?” Mary asked. 

“Never mind now,” Mother said, 
“Tt’s just white.” 

“Uncle George,” Mary persisted, 
“what makes the white horse white?” 

Uncle George laughed. “Lack of 
vitamins, I’ll bet.” 

You!” Aunt Selma exclaimed. 
She looked at Uncle George. “You!” 

It was getting late now, and by 
the time Uncle George and Grand- 
father had washed, it was time to 
eat. Aunt Selma had supper almost 
ready and waiting. We all went into 
the dining room, which was a long 
room across from a narrow hall near 
the parlor. Unlike the first room we 
were in, the dining room did not 
have papered walls, and the white 
plaster had not been painted. But it 
looked very clean. 

“T took the paper off last winter,” 
Aunt Selma said, “and I haven’t got 
around to papering yet. Canning.” 
She placed us all at the table. “I 
looked at the paper in here last win- 
ter and decided I didn’t like it. Never 
did like it. So I took it off. I’ve 
been trying to find a pattern like I 
saw on Clara Heston’s dining room 
—years ago, it was. I suppose they 
don’t make paper like that nowa- 
days.” She looked at Grandfather. 
“How long’s it been since the Hes- 
tons lived over across from the 
Rimeck’s, would you say?” 

“Twenty-one years in September 
since they moved,” Grandfather 
said. 

“T didn’t think it was that long,” 
Uncle George said. 
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“You wouldn’t know,” Aunt 
Selma scoffed. 

I wondered if there had ever been 
anything between Aunt Selma and 
Uncle George. 

Grandfather was ready to say 
grace. We bowed our heads and 
Grandfather spoke in a low, solemn 
tone. I expected him to thank the 
Creator for the food he had pro- 
vided for us, as Mother did at home, 
but Grandfather knew God much 
better than most people did. He 
thanked him for the beautiful day, 
for the fact that it hadn’t rained 
during our trip, for the good health 
we all had, for the fortunate posses- 
sion of two strong horses, for the 
sparing of his farm and Reverse 
Corners in a world that was rapidly 
filling up with sinful cities, and for 
many other things. Grandfather for- 
got nothing even when he was speak- 
ing to the Creator. I tried to keep my 
attention fixed upon his talking, but 
I could not help noticing the clean 
white tablecloth and the many 
dishes filled with roast beef, chicken, 
pie, puddings, vegetables, several 
kinds of bread, cakes, and cookies. 
As Grandfather finished his prayer 
I wondered how Aunt Selma had 
kept the hot food hot while she 
talked with us. Grandfather had no 
sooner finished than Uncle Jack 
came in, shouted greetings to us, 
and took the chair reserved for him 
at the table. 

Aunt Selma said cheerfully, 
“Jack’s up to his old tricks. Re- 
member the first time you were 
here2?”’ She looked at Uncle George. 
“That was a year or so before Mar- 
tha was married. Jack came in after 
Grandfather had said grace. He’d 
been out in the back pasture trying 
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to get our old Jersey back to the 
barn. Do you remember what you 
said?” 

Uncle George had been lifting a 
chicken leg to his plate. He smiled. 
“Nothing too bad, I hope.” 

Grandfather chuckled. “You said, 
‘Why don’t we all just bow our 
heads while Jack seconds all that his 
father has said?’ ” 

“IT said that?” Uncle George 
looked at the chicken and potatoes 
on his plate. 

“You said that all right,” Uncle 
Jack said. 

“Yes.” Grandfather, while speak- 
ing, was looking at Uncle George. 
“IT had my doubts about you for a 
while, George. I thought you might 
be some kind of pagan.” 

“What’s a pagan?” Mary asked. 

“A person who’s not a Christian,” 
Mother said. “Why don’t you eat 
white meat—you know you like 
white meat?” 

Uncle Jack laughed strangely. 
“Usually a pagan’s somebody who 
doesn’t think the way you do.” 
Grandfather looked at him sharply, 
and I wondered if Uncle Jack might 
be in bad a little with Grandfather. 

Grandfather was considering. “A 
pagan is not quite one who is not a 
Christian,” he said. ““We Christians 
tend to forget that many non- 
Christians are quite sensible and 
worthy people.” He looked at Uncle 
Jack again. “And some of them talk 
better sense than men who’ve been 
brought up in Christian families.” 
I began to think that maybe Uncle 
Jack was some kind of pagan, and 
that Grandfather was troubled 
about it. 

Aunt Selma didn’t like talk about 
pagans, so she said, and she turned 
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to Mother. “You have a lively fam- 
ily, Martha, but it was to be ex- 
pected.” She squinted at me. “Your 
mother was the prettiest girl in this 
neighborhood, and I remember say- 
ing when she was only seventeen, 
‘Martha, there’ll never be another 
girl as pretty as you.’ And there 
hasn’t been.” 

“Aunt Selma,’”’ Mother said mod- 
estly. 

“Remember that pretty little 
green dress you wore for your fourth 
birthday?” Aunt Selma said. “I said 
to your father—” 

Uncle George coughed, and Uncle 
Jack asked him if he’d got a chicken 
bone caught in his throat. Uncle 
George shook his head. 

“I remember the pies she used to 
bake,” Uncle Jack said, “specially 
those strawberry pies. Nothing like 
wild strawberry pies.” 

“George never liked them,” Aunt 
Selma said. “Strawberries gave him 
the hives—or they did years ago. 
Maybe he’s got over it.” 

“Never did,” Uncle George said. 

We ate for a long time, Aunt 
Selma remembering almost all of 
Mother’s life, and Mary and Joe and 
I listening, and the rest eating, es- 
pecially Uncle Jack and Grand- 
father. Uncle Jack resembled Aunt 
Selma somewhat, except that he was 
stouter, and his eyes sparkled when 
he ate as though he liked everything. 
We children had finished, Mother 
had finished, and Uncle George was 
struggling with a third cup of cof- 
fee, but Grandfather and Uncle 
Jack had started, as Uncle George 
said later, on fourths or fifths. 

“I remember once when your 
Uncle Jack lost his appetite,” said 
Grandfather. “It was one Christ- 
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mas, and he hardly ate any more 
than I did.” Grandfather looked at 
Uncle Jack who had started on a 
large piece of roast beef. 

“Tt was the only time Jack ever 
had stomach trouble,” Aunt Selma 
said. “Usually he eats everything 
with relish.” 

“With or without relish,” Grand- 
father said, and he laughed loudly. 

We talked and Grandfather quit 
eating. Uncle Jack seemed to be al- 
most finished with his last plateful 
—TI thought surely he couldn’t eat 
any more when Grandfather no- 
ticed there were still two pieces of 
chicken on the large plate. He 
looked at all of us in turn, and when 
we all shook our heads he dropped 
the chicken on Uncle Jack’s plate. 
“No use putting anything away,” 
he said. “‘Jack’ll clean up.” 

Uncle Jack was too filled to do 
more than grunt, but he finished the 
chicken and ate several pieces of pie. 

We didn’t do much but drink 
cider and talk and listen to the wild 
cries from the woods that night, and 
it seemed a long time before we 
went to bed. It was awfully dark in 
the country with no lights except 
the kerosene lamps in the house and 
the moon and stars outside. It 
seemed a lonely and isolated enough 
place for the work of evil spirits 
which might have been frightened 
by the lights of a town, but we 
weren't afraid. There was Uncle 
Jack, who was fat, and Grand- 
father, who was old but strong, and 
there was Uncle George, who didn’t 
believe in spirits of any kind—ex- 
cept, he said, Scotch ones, and he 
could be sarcastic enough to drive 
any of them away. Besides, Grand- 
father and Aunt Selma with their re- 
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ligious books and their lives of prayer 
stood in well with God, so I thought 
we were well protected. But you 
can imagine Mary and Joe and I be- 
haved ourselves. Grandfather and 
Aunt Selma remembered so well that 
if we did anything wrong we knew 
they would never forget. And if they 
could remember little things for 
years and years, you can hardly 
judge how long God can remem- 
ee 

Grandfather had screened in a part 
of the long front porch, and we sat 
out there for a little while after the 
sun had gone down. Grandfather al- 
most always went to bed at a moral 
hour, of course, but for once he 
wanted to stay up and talk with 
Mother and her family. It wasn’t too 
long before Uncle George remarked 
about the peculiar kerosene lamp 
that Aunt Selma brought out onto 


the porch; it caused conversation 
as well as brought the insects and 
moths up to bang against the wire 
screen. 

“T never saw a lamp like that,” 
Uncle George said. “Looks like the 


” 


head of an Indian. 

“It’s the head of a tribesman from 
a land in deep Asia,” Aunt Selma 
said. “But you’ve seen it before, 
George. Goodness, I bought that 
lamp from a peddler thirty years 
ago.” She looked at Grandfather. “It 
was the year Simon was here from 
Maryland.” 

Grandfather nodded. 

“TI remember this peddler,” Aunt 
Selma said. “He was rather short 
and he had a strange face—he had a 
scar that ran along his cheek below 
the ear—” 

“He wasn’t too short, Selma,” 
Grandfather said. “He was as tall 
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as you are.” 

“Heavens, you wouldn’t call me 
tall,” Aunt Selma said. 

“Tall for a woman,” Uncle Jack 
said. 

“Anyway,” Aunt Selma contin- 
ued, “this fellow gave me a rigmarole 
about this being a magic lamp from 
the East—like Aladdin’s lamp in the 
fairy tales—and of course I didn’t 
think nothing of such nonsense, but 
I liked the lamp. I thought it was 
real pretty.” Aunt Selma was speak- 
ing directly to me. I suppose it was 
because I was listening best; Mary 
and Joe were half asleep, and Uncle 
George seemed to disturb Aunt 
Selma. 

“Tt’s a pretty lamp all right,” 
Uncle Jack said. “We always liked 
the pretty blue glass.” 

“T asked the peddler what he 
wanted for the lamp,” Aunt Selma 
went on, “and he said a dollar. A 
dollar was a lot of money in those 
days, and I suppose my face must 
have shown I thought it was kind of 
dear. Quick as a wink he said that 
the lamp wasn’t all—I’d get some- 
thing else for my money.” 

“Your Aunt Selma gave him four 
quarters,” Grandfather said quickly. 
“She’d been saving it from the egg 
money.” 

“Yes, I finally gave him four 
quarters; it was silly.” Aunt Selma 
giggled. “He said to rub the lamp. I 
did and then he got a basket from the 
buggy he drove. He said to reach 
into the basket and take a package. 
I did. I unwrapped it and what do 
you think it was?” 

Uncle George laughed. 

“A little blue tin chicken,” Aunt 
Selma said—as if a little blue tin 
chicken was a wonderful thing. Of 
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course, it is a wonderful thing. How 
many people ever had a little blue 
tin chicken? 

“What could you do with a tin 
chicken?” I asked. 

“That’s what I asked the peddler. 
What could I do with a little tin 
chicken? Well, you know what he 
said? He said, you nail it to the 
porch or the barn some place and 
it'll bring you good luck. It’s a 
good-luck tin chicken.” 

“He said it would even bring a 
woman a good husband,” Uncle 
Jack smiled. 

“He said it would bring good 
luck,” Aunt Selma repeated. 

“I said it was nonsense,” Grand- 
father said. 

Aunt Selma shook her head. 
“Maybe it was nonsense when you 
look at it sensible-like, in the day- 
light. But it was sort of interesting 
nonsense.” 

Grandfather nodded his head. “I 
guess maybe it was something for us 
to talk about. Selma used to say she 
wondered what luck the blue tin 
chicken would bring us this week— 
and we did have some luck. Now, 
you couldn’t live as long as us folks 
without having some good luck, 
could you?” He looked at George. 

“IT suppose not,” Uncle George 
said. 

“T had your Uncle Jack nail the 
tin chicken to the barn about fifteen 
feet up,” Aunt Selma explained. 

“Maybe it’s too high to bring 
really good luck,” Uncle George said 
good-naturedly. 

“We never really believed in the 
good luck charm,” Grandfather said. 

“1 did,” Uncle Jack said. 

“It didn’t do any harm,” Aunt 
Selma said, ‘and the lamp’s always 
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been nice to keep here on the porch.” 

“Tt is a pretty lamp,” Mother said. 

For some reason I thought she was 
sorry for Aunt Selma. Perhaps it was 
because Aunt Selma lived such a 
lonely life with nothing but things 
like blue tin chickens. 

“But it’s no lamp to read by,” 
Grandfather said practically. 

“T can see that all right,” Uncle 
George said, and he looked at Aunt 
Selma. “And it’s thirty years old.” 

I think Aunt Selma knew he was 
wondering how she could be so sure 
it was thirty years ago. Uncle George 
was curious; he was what father 
called a cynic. 

“Tt was the year our cousin Simon 
was here from Maryland — thirty 
years this July,” Aunt Selma said. 
“And while Simon was here he and 
Jack held the ladder while Harley— 
he was an old friend of Jack’s— 
nailed the tin chicken to the barn.” 

“Harley was more Selma’s friend.” 
Jack spoke innocently. 

Aunt Selma looked at Uncle 
George, and I think she was a little 
annoyed, for her voice sounded 
strange. “I wouldn’t think you’d 
ever forget that blue tin chicken, 
George.” 

“T forget easily,” 
admitted. 

“All men forget,” Aunt Selma 
said. “That is—all men but Grand- 
father.” She turned toward me as 
she said this, reassuring me about my 
grandfather. 

I could hear Joe snoring very 
lightly. He had fallen asleep in 
Mother’s lap. Mary toddled over and 
grasped Aunt Selma’s arm, and Aunt 
Selma took her up. 

“How long do you think it’s been 
since you and the children’s father 


Uncle George 
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were working out at the old quarry 
—the time the mines were shut down 
and the two of you came to Reverse 
Corners and cut stone—and Allan 
first met Martha?” Aunt Selma 
looked at Uncle George and laughed 
sarcastically. 

“It was before they were married 
Uncle George said, “so it must be 
more than ten years ago.” 

“Fifteen.” 

“She’s right,” Mother said. “I 
married Allan three years after I 
met him, and I was married twelve 
years ago.” 

“And that time,” Aunt Selma said, 
speaking to Uncle George, “you were 
over here one July day with Allan, 
and you saw the blue tin chicken on 
the barn. I’d been making jelly all 
that morning. You said that it was 
a peculiar blue chicken, and I told 
you it had been up there fifteen 
years.” 

“I remember coming here with 
Allan,” Uncle George admitted. 

“You came to see Martha’s friend, 
Sally Hale—I guess you’ve forgotten 
Sally Hale. Men forget so easily.” 

“TI remember her,” Uncle George 
admitted. 

“Well,” Aunt Selma said, “you 
looked at the blue tin chicken and 
laughed, and then you said you’d bet 
a purple goose the tin chicken 
wouldn’t be up there in another 
fifteen years.” 

“I did?” Uncle George said. 

“Not exactly,” Grandfather said 
slowly. “Selma doesn’t want to use 
your language, George. You said I 
bet a purple goose the god-damned 
thing won’t be up in another fifteen 
years.” Mother laughed; I think it 
was at the way Grandfather said it. 

“So you see,” Aunt Selma went on 
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triumphantly, “come the end of 
July, George, and you owe me a 
purple goose.” 

“You mean it’s still there — it 
hasn’t rusted away?” 

Aunt Selma laughed. “No. I have 
Jack paint it every spring. He paints 
it a nice blue like it’s always been.” 

“T do that all right,” Uncle Jack 
said. “It hasn’t rusted.” 

“You owe her a purple goose,” 
Grandfather said. ‘‘Hell’s fire, 
George, where can you get a purple 
goose?” 

“Where you going to get a purple 
goose, Uncle George?” I called. 
“Where will you get a purple goose?” 

Uncle George laughed. 

Everybody looked at Uncle 
George, and Aunt Selma giggled as 
though she hadn’t enjoyed anything 
so much for a long time. Grand- 
father beamed as though he’d dis- 
covered a gold mine. But this 
couldn’t go on forever. Grandfather 
cleared his throat and then said, 
“Time to go to bed—George will be 
dreaming of a purple goose if we 
go on.” 

“I’m asleep now,” Uncle Jack said. 

“T’ve got to do the chores early 
in the morning so I can look over 
the lesson for Sunday school,” re- 
marked Grandfather. He laughed. 
“Purple goose,” he said. 

We went to bed, but the next day 
after breakfast we went out to the 
barn, and sure enough the blue tin 
chicken was still nailed in its place. 
It was a very pretty blue. 

Mother and I were standing alone, 
and Mother said when only I could 
hear her, “Poor Selma.” 

I thought it might be better to 
say “Poor Uncle George,” because 
everybody was teasing him about 
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finding a purple goose, but Mother 
said again, “Poor Selma.” I suppose 
she knew that Uncle George could 
find a purple goose or something 
that was just as good—or he could 
talk his way out of things. 


Poor Selma. I guess it’s like Mother 
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says—when nothing much ever hap- 
pens to you, you can remember 
everything. I really believed after I 
saw the blue tin chicken that Aunt 
Selma remembered everything. Aunt 
Selma did remember everything, 
even the things she never talked 
about. 


Wild Orchard 


Hore STODDARD 


Sorry the good 


Is given so free, 


Sorry it lies not 


Under one tree, 


A tree fenced in 


With a fence with a key; 


But glad of the smell 


Of heady juice, 


The staggering ants, 


The bees profuse, 


And apples that have 


No other use 


Than to lie and warm 


Under the sun, 


Ready to taste 


For food or fun, 
One side red, 
One side dun. 


The Sentence 


HucGuH H. NissENsSON 


@@ WN here,” said the guard, but 

| the old man who had car- 

ried the tray of ham and 

eges from the New Mexican Café 

across the street had to rest himself 

a moment by leaning against the 
bars. 

““A minute,” he said. ‘ 
ute.” 

His heart pounded. The sweat 
trickled down the small of his back. 
He felt lightheaded and dizzy, weak 
in the knees all at once, and he was 
only afraid that the effort that he 
had made in the morning sun was 
going to prove to be too much for 
him. He was afraid that he was 
going to have another attack. Last 
Saturday night, as he had carried 
a dinner tray into the dining room 
of the café, he had such a terrible 
pain in his chest that he dropped 

bowl of beef stew and chili all 
over the floor. 

“Tl be with you in a minute,” 
he said, and the minute was mea- 
sured by the rapid beating of his 
heart. His eyes were getting used 
to the light. He saw that the bed- 
stead of the bunk was a small iron 
stool that was fastened to the adobe 
wall on iron hinges so that it could 
be hooked up or allowed to stand 
on the floor. The floor was covered 
with straw. In the far corner stood 
a wash basin; beneath it was a clay 
jug swarming with flies. And there, 
in the back, stretched out on the 
pile of straw beneath the window, 
was the Mexican boy. The sunlight, 
streaming between the bars, slanted 


‘Just a min- 


across his face so that his chin and 
his eyes stood out with a peculiar 
prominence. His chin was round and 
hairless and his eyes were set far 
apart in his head. The dark pupils 
glittered behind the narrowed lids. 
He raised himself up on his elbows 
and he said, 

“Gracias. Gracias a Vd, senor.” 

The guard unhooked the bedstead 
and the old man set down his tray. 
He flicked his napkin at a fly and 
sat down on the edge of the bunk. 
The stench was frightful—the odor 
of a kennel or a slaughter house. 

The boy was busy brushing the 
loose straws from his long black 
hair. 

“You’re joking,” 
to the guard. 

“Some joke.” 

“That’s really the one? That boy?” 

“That’s the one.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Search me.” 

“Seventeen. He hasn’t got a hair 
on his face. He’s no more than sev- 
enteen at the most. I'll bet on it,” 
said the old man. The guard, stand- 
ing in the open doorway, jingled his 
ring of keys, but the old man spread 
his napkin over the tray. No knife 
or fork was allowed in the cell, and 
the thought that the boy would 
probably eat the fried eggs out of 
the hollow of his palm and lick the 
yolk that oozed between his fingers 
made the old man feel vaguely sick 
to his stomach. But he was afraid 
to stand up. He was afraid now more 
than ever that almost any move- 


said the old man 
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ment that he made at all would 
bring back that pain in his chest. 
The flies buzzed. The guard jingled 
his keys, but the old man asked, 
“Were you there?” 

“Where?” 

“At his trial.” 

“Sure I was there.” 

“Why did he do it, did he say?” 

“He said that the girl was un- 
faithful to him.” 

“So then that was the reason... 

“Who knows? Who gives a 
damn?” said the guard. “Come on, 
let’s wait in the office.” 

“In a minute,” said the old man. 
“Just let me sit a minute.” 

“You can sit all you want in the 
of fice.” 

“Yes I know—I will. I promise 
you. I will in just a minute,” said 
the old man, listening to his heart 
and the flies, and the calm, un- 
labored breathing of the Mexican 


” 


boy who was now sitting up with his 
legs folded under him and his hands 
on his knees. 

“Hot, ain’t it?” said the old man 
to the guard. 

Lay @ ” 

So so. 
“You speak any Spanish?” 


“A littl. I can understand a 
little,” said the guard. 

“Do me a favor, would you?” 

“What?” 

“Ask him how old he is.” 

“What for?” 

“Just so—I was just wondering.” 

The guard jingled his keys in his 
palm and made the boy repeat his 
answer twice. 

“He says he don’t know. He’s not 
sure.” 

“T tell you he’s not a day over 
seventeen,’ said the old man. 
““Where’s he from, do you know?” 
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“From Monterrey.” 

“Is that where he was born?” 

“How should I know?” 

“It’s a nice town, Monterrey,” 
said the old man. “He never should 
have left Monterrey, if you ask me.” 

The guard shrugged his shoulders. 
He had a soft round face and bulg- 
ing eyes, and he was wearing fancy 
California pants, light buckskin col- 
ored, with a large brown plaid, 
foxed, and re-enforced by antelope 
skin underneath the thighs. “Look,” 
he said. “How about it? Are you 
coming to the office or not?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m coming . Pm 
coming.” The old man stood up. The 
effort made him dizzy again, but 
there was no pain. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
asked the guard. “You all right?” 

“Why?” 

“You look a little pale.” 

“Do 1?” 

“A little.” 

“Tt’s the heat,” said the old man. 
“T really feel this heat. I shouldn’t 
have to work in all of this heat.” 

He paused in the corridor outside 
the cell while the guard locked the 
door. The three other cells in the 
block were empty, but they all gave 
off that peculiar kennel smell. 

“Gracias,” the boy called out. The 
old man peered at him between the 
bars. He was lying beneath the win- 
dow again with the stripes of the 
morning sun on his face. “Gracias a 
Vd, senor.” 

“He don’t talk much, does he?” 
asked the old man. 

“He don’t hardly talk at all,” said 
the guard. 

“Nothing about his family?” 

“Not to me.” 

“That’s funny.” 
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“Why?” 

“Well, you speak Spanish, and 
generally they’re very close to their 
families. They like to speak about 
them.” 

“He ain’t said nothing to me.” 

They both stood looking at the 
boy. “That food’s going to get cold 
if he don’t eat it soon,” said the old 
man. “What’s the matter with him? 
Ain’t got much of an appetite, has 
he?” 

“He eats all right.” 

“Does he?” said the old man as 
they walked down the corridor to- 
ward the green door of the office. 

“Sure. He just don’t like to eat 
while anybody’s watching him, that’s 
all.” 

“How come?” 

“He says he was once a what-cha- 
ma-call-it.” 

“A what?” 

“You know what I mean. What 
do you call it? A bell-ringer. He once 
rang a bell at a convent in Mon- 
terrey.” 

“So what?” 

“So he says the sisters taught him 
how to behave. He says that since 
we won’t let him have a knife or a 
fork, he won’t eat with his fingers 
like a peon, a peasant, while we 
watch.” 

“Ts that so?” 

The guard opened the door. “Par- 
ticular, ain’t he?” 

“How much time has he?” asked 
the old man. 

“About a week.” 

“That’s all?” 

“Tess than a week, as a matter of 
fact. Six days. Next Monday morn- 
ing, if you want to know.” 

“How about that?” said the old 
man. “Six days. What do you know 
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about that?” 

And in the office, sitting down, 
even though he had no pain at all, 
the old man was still uncomfortable. 
His heart pounded. He had trouble 
taking a deep breath. The leather 
chairs gave off a peculiar smell, and 
more than that, for some reason, the 
only window in the room was shut 
and curtained. A fly buzzed between 
the muslin and the pane. 

The guard sat behind a desk in the 
corner, mouthing the words of a 
week-old newspaper from Santa Fe. 
A drop of sweat trembled at the tip 
of his nose; when he turned the 
page, his damp fingers left a stain 
on the paper. 

“How can he stand it? How can 
he possibly stand it?” thought the 
old man. “It’s stifling in here .. . 
why don’t he open the window? 
What’s the matter with him? Is he 
crazy? How can he stand it?” 

The fly buzzed, stirring the cur- 
tains; dust trickled from the sill to 
the floor. The old man unbuttoned 
the collar of his boiled shirt. “I can’t 
breathe... I'll suffocate. Why don’t 
the damn fool open up that win- 
dow?” 

He half rose in his chair to make 
the effort himself, but then it oc- 
curred to him the window was stuck. 
The more he thought about it, the 
more certain he became. “Of 
course,” he thought, “that’s it. That 
has to be it. He’d open it if it wasn’t 
stuck ... why shouldn’t he? Look at 
him sweat! After all, what’s he got 
against me? Why should he punish 
me? Because I wouldn’t come in the 
office? Is that possible? No, that’s 
stupid. He wouldn’t do that. The 
damn window’s stuck, that’s all.” 

The old man sat down again. The 
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seat on the chair was damp. He 
wiped the back of his neck with his 
handkerchief and thought how 
lucky he was to have thought of it, 
how clever he had been to avoid an 
extra strain like that in all this heat. 
Tugging on a window that was stuck 
could have easily brought back the 
pain in his chest. 

He sat very quietly in his chair 
and looked about the little room. He 
looked at the walnut desk and the 
locked cabinet and the colored en- 
graving on the wall. The engraving 
was in a gilt frame: an old fashioned 
scene of cows in a pasture, resting 
beneath the shade of a willow tree. 
The fly buzzed. The old man wiped 
his throat. Beneath the engraving, 
on a little round table next to the 
door, was a potted prickly pear, a 
little cactus growing in a rust-col- 
ored flower pot. The old man stared, 
fascinated, at the flattened fleshy 
joints, bristling with spines. 

“Yes,” he thought to himself. “O 
my God yes, how horrible. It was 
just like that. The pain was just like 
that.” 

He couldn’t take his eyes off the 
plant. All of a sudden it seemed to 
him that on last Saturday night, 
when he dropped the dinner tray, it 
felt as if those very spines had 
pierced the muscles of his heart. It 
felt exactly as if that plant had 
burgeoned beneath the flesh of his 
left breast. What was it, some kind 
of an omen that he should have seen 
that now? That’s it, an omen... 
the old man bit his lips. He thought 
about his wife and how lucky she 
had been. She went to bed one night 
last December with the curl papers 
in her hair, pulled the quilt over her 
head, peeped out once to ask him to 
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put out his pipe as it was disturbing 
her, and fell asleep. That was all 
there was to it. “No pain; she had 
no pain at all,” thought the old man. 
“She never knew. Before it hap- 
pened, she never knew .. .” 

“O God,” he thought, ‘““O my God 
above, I can’t bear it. How can any- 
one bear it?’ And all at once, with- 
out realizing what he was doing, the 
old man went over to the window 
and threw it up. The sash didn’t 
stick at all. The fly buzzed once and 
was gone. 

““What’s the trouble?” asked the 
guard. 

“Nothing no trouble 
this heat,” said the old man. 

The guard made a silent O with 
his lips and went back to reading 
his newspaper. 

“You’re used to it,” said the old 
man. “But me... I mean to say a 
man my age in this heat . . . it’s my 
heart, you understand, my heart...” 

The guard rustled the paper and 
mouthed the words, and the old man 
turned away and parted the cur- 
tains. The sky was white. The rim 
of the blazing sun seemed to have 
no boundary, no definition at all. 
The old man shielded his eyes with 
his hand. In the street below, a 
wagon loaded down with lumber 
was passing by. The dust swirled in 
the air. The old man stared at the 
café where he worked, a low frame 
wooden building painted yellow. In- 
side it looked cool and dark. Dim 
shapes were moving by the empty 
tables set next to the windows, the 
other waiters serving breakfast. 

“Tt ain’t fair,” said the old man. 
“Tt just ain’t fair at all.” 

“What ain’t fair?” 
guard. 


just 


asked the 
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“Eddie Wright’s got four other 
waiters working for him in there, 
did you know that?” 

“Ts that so?” said the guard. 

“Four of them; all younger men. 
Every single one of them’s a younger 
man than me.” 

: “Ts that so?” 

“How old would you say I am?” 
asked the old man. 

“Search me.” 

“Take a guess.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Try. Go ahead. Just one guess.” 

“T don’t know,” said the guard. 
“T give up. How old?” 

“T’m sixty-six years old.” 

“No!” 

“T might not look it, but I am,” 
said the old man. 

“You sure don’t look it,” said the 
guard, turning a page of the news- 
paper. He went back to his reading. 

“Well, I sure can feel it,” said the 
old man. “And I ask you, should a 
man my age have to be the one who 
lugs that damn tray to the jail? I 
put it to you.” , 

“Oh you’re right,” said the guard. 
“Absolutely.” 

“Tt’s hard enough as it is, and my 
heart...” 

“What’s the matter with your 
heart?” 

“Well, it’s nothing serious, you 
understand, but in all this heat .. . 
I think I ought to tell him, don’t 
you? A man my age in all of this 
heat...” 

“Oh sure,” said the guard. “Tell 
who?” 

“Eddie Wright.” 

“Sure tell him,” said the guard, 
who was reading the last page of 
his paper. 

“After all, I’ve worked for him 
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for twelve years, and I’ve worked 
hard. Damn hard. He’s never once 
complained about my work . . . he 
didn’t even complain when I 
dropped that tray last Saturday 
night.” 

“He shouldn’t have done that,” 
said the guard. 

“Done what?” 

“Complained.” 

“No—I said he didn’t complain. 
He’s never complained about my 
work.” 

“Oh,” said the guard. “Oh well, 
that’s entirely different.” 

“That’s just what I was think- 
ing.” 

“You’re absolutely right.” 

“Then you really think I ought to 
tell him?” 

“By all means; sure tell him.” 

“You know,” said the old man, 
sitting down again, “you know I 
think you’ve got something there, 
and if I do, if I explain everything, 
you know what?” 

“What?” 

““He’s a good man. I’ll bet he lets 
me take it a little easier around the 
café.” 

“T’ll bet he does,” said the guard. 

“You really think so?” 

The guard nodded; a drop of 
sweat fell on his newspaper. “I don’t 
see any reason why not,” he said, 
“why shouldn’t he?” 

“You’re right... I'll tell him. I 
really will,” said the old man. He 
thought to himself that he would 
even tell Wright about the cactus 
just to give him a real idea of what 
the pain was like. The cactus, the 
dust in the street, the stench of the 
cell, the flies . . . why not? He’d 
explain everything. 

The old man felt a little easier; 
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with the window open, even with 
the hot breeze blowing into the 
room, he found that he was able to 
breathe a little easier too. The ac- 
tion of his heart had slowed down. 
He began to feel drowsy. His eyes 
burned from his sweat. He closed 
them and it felt better. His chin fell 
on his chest. He thought about one 
thing and another; the beef stew 
and the chili spreading on the pol- 
ished floor, the room where he lived 
behind Mrs. Freeley’s General Store 
... The kerosene lamp on his night 
table had a cracked chimney. Mrs. 
Freeley refused to replace it. He had 
to buy another one himself .. . 

The old man fell asleep and had 
a dream. He dreamed of all things 
that his wife was still alive and that 
she looked better than ever. Her 
nose wasn’t as sharp or as long as he 
had remembered it and her arms 
were as plump as a girl’s. She had 
dimples in her elbows once again. 
The old man pinched her. He had 
entirely forgotten that his wife once 
had dimpled elbows, and it was a 
wonderful thing to discover all over 
again, but when he remarked on 
it, she only shook her head and said, 
“Never you mind about me. How 
do you feel?” 

“Me? I feel wonderful.” 

“Really?” 

“IT swear to God I never felt bet- 
ter in my whole life.” 

“Then why don’t you smoke your 
pipe?” she asked him. 

“Td like to.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“You wouldn’t mind?” asked the 
old man. “You’re sure it won’t 
bother you?” 

“Why in the world should it 
bother me? Look at how fat I am. 
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You smoke your pipe as much as 
you like,” she said. The old man 
pinched her arm again, catching a 
fold of her rosy flesh between his 
thumb and forefinger, and his wife 
smiled and went over to the night 
table and filled his pipe. They were 
living on a farm. They had a barn 
and a hen coop and a yellow frame 
house set on top of a hill. They had 
chickens and geese and some cattle 
too—red and white Herefords. The 
Mexican boy was there, and because 
the oid man had gotten him out of 
jail and saved his life, he was so 
grateful that he did all the work. 

“Clean out that cow shed,” said 
the old man. “That shed stinks to 
high heaven.” 

Si Senor,” said the boy, lighting 
the old man’s pipe. “Gracias a Vd, 
Senor.” 

The boy slept in the loft of the 
barn and there were straws in his 
long black hair. 

The old man and his wife wore 
slippers and sat out on the porch of 
the house, doing nothing. The porch 
had a view of a little spring that 
bubbled out between some large flat 
white rocks in the pasture. The 
spring formed a little pool that was 
shaded by an enormous willow tree 
that trailed the ends of its branches 
in the water. The red and white 
cattle came and drank and knelt to 
rest in the shade. The wind was 
blowing. It was cool and pleasant 
on the porch, and the old man could 
hear the Mexican boy rattling dishes 
in the kitchen, preparing supper. 

The wind changed. On the roof of 
the barn, the weathervane—a gilt 
rooster—slowly turned in the cur- 
rent of air... 

“We'll live to be a hundred,” said 
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the old man to his wife. “Wait and 
see—a hundred at least . . .” 

The old man awoke with a start. 
The guard was shaking him by the 
shoulder. 

“What is it? Oh, sure,” said the 
old man. “Sure,” and while the 
guard took his ring of keys from the 
top drawer of the desk the old man 
sat and rubbed his eyes. He blinked 
his eyes at the cactus in the pot, and 
as the two of them walked down the 
corridor towards the cell, the old 
man still had the feeling that he 
could have reached out and pinched 
his wife or touched that gilt 
weathervane on the roof of his barn. 

The Mexican boy was lying on the 
bunk picking his teeth with a straw 
and making loud sucking noises out 
of one side of his mouth. He made 
no effort to brush away the flies 
crawling over his cheeks. The plate 
on the tray had been licked clean. 

“What'd I tell you? Didn’t I tell 
you he eats all right?” said the 
guard. 

“Listen,” said the old man. “Listen 
to me a minute. Don’t he know?” 

“Sure he knows.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Sure I’m sure,” said the guard. 

“Listen to me,” said the old man 
touching the boy on the arm. His 
eyes were closed; the lids fluttered. 
A piece of straw dangled from his 
lips. “Listen to me,” said the old 
man. “You've killed a girl... you’re 
going to be hanged—you realize 
that? Next Monday’ morning, 
they’re going to take you out and 
hang you. Sabe? You’re going to die, 
understand? Die. . . how in hell do 
you say that in Spanish? Die. Can’t 
you understand you're going to die?” 

The boy smiled without opening 
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his eyes. 

Si senor,” he said. “Si. Debo col- 
gado con chicote; ahorcado asi; no es 
nada; gracias a Vd, senor.” 

“What is it?” the old man asked 
the guard. ““What’s he say?” 

“He says: ‘Yes sir, yes, I am to be 
hanged at a rope’s end—strangled, 
so; it is nothing.’ ” 

“That’s all he says?” 

“Well, he says what he 
fore. He says thank you. 
loves his ham and eggs,” 
guard. 

When the old man got back to 
the café, he went straight through 
the dining room into the kitchen and 
gave the tray to the dishwasher 
whose knuckles were cracked and 


said be- 
He sure 
said the 


raw from the hot soapy water in the 
tub. There were only two or three 
people in the dining room having 
coffee. Breakfast was no longer be- 


ing served, and now the help was 
beginning to get ready for lunch. 
There was the clatter of dishes and 
silverware and the hubbub of voices. 

The old man sat down on the low 
bench next to the stove. The cook 
was stirring a huge kettle of split pea 
soup with a ladle; his cheeks were 
flushed from the steam. 

The door to the dining room 
swung open and everyone stopped 
talking. Eddie Wright came into the 
kitchen with a sheaf of papers in his 
hand. He was a short, stout, near- 
sighted man who wore steel-rimmed 
glasses on the end of his nose. The 
glasses were tied to his lapel by a 
black ribbon. When the cook 
stopped stirring the soup, he asked 
if anyone had seen the cashier. 

“Where'd she go? Anybody 
know?” 

No one knew. 
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“Well, when she gets back tell 
her I'd like to see her in my office,” 
he said. He turned to go, hesitated a 
moment, and then brushed by the 
old man to take a sniff of the soup. 
The steam fogged up his glasses and 
he wiped them on his sleeve. 
“Eddie?” asked the old man. 
“What?” 
“Nothing, Eddie—nothing. For- 
get it,” he said. “Never mind.” 


The old man suddenly decided to 
say nothing about bringing the food 
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to the jail. He decided to chance it. 
There were only six days more. On 
Monday morning they were going 
to hang the boy in the courtyard be- 
hind the jail. “No es nada,” the old 
man said to himself. Will it be noth- 
ing to the boy on Monday morning? 
The old man had to take the chance 
and find out. Is it nothing? he won- 
dered. He made up his mind to con- 
tinue to bring the boy his meals. He 
was going to serve the boy his last 
breakfast on Monday morning and 
ask him then and see. 


Grown to Girlhood 


Rusy ZAGOREN 


Grown to girlhood as a peachtree grows 


To summer bloom, she pauses on the stair. 


This blossom will not stay. As peach bloom turns 


From fragile orchid to substantial fruit 


So she will give her beauty too. She knows 


Not now; she does not think ahead or care 


For only lately has she been aware 


Of inner fire that flames to flicker, burns 


Old childhood remnants till they are but root. 


Men of Consequence 


IRENE YATES 


R. BRADBY was not a 

snob, but his soul yearned 

toward wealth and con- 
sequence, and since wealth and 
consequence were denied him, he 
yearned toward those who did pos- 
sess them, as if some of the glory of 
Park Avenue or Huntley Manors 
would, if he stood in close prox- 
imity long enough, rub off onto 
the exceptionally modest world of 
Barrow End. It was not within his 
power to do much to alter the 
sphere of life into which circum- 
stances had placed him, but what 
he could do he did to a nicety. 

Mr. Bradby was a distinguished 
looking man of medium height and 
build with a small clipped gray 
moustache, impeccably neat in his 
dress—and with a professorial sort 
of dignity he was well aware of. It 
was an appearance that he had care- 
fully nurtured through the years. 
He was as distinguished looking as 
any other of the fourteen ushers 
at the Heathwood Presbyterian 
Church, and they were a group 
which added glory to the morning 
service. 

For one thing, when he first 
came into the church ten years ago, 
he hadn’t worn a moustache, but 
when he noticed that several of the 
wealthiest and most consequential 
men in the congregation — Mr. 
Wainwright of Sloane, Sloane, and 
Wainwright, for example, or Mr. 
Irving Whitener of Whitener and 
Sons — wore carefully trimmed 
small moustaches, he grew one dur- 


ing his next vacation. 

In other ways too he had taken 
Messrs. Wainwright and Whitener 
as models. He copied their con- 
servative gray and blue-gray suits. 
He did not, of course, have his cus- 
tom-made, but he was satisfied that 
at a few feet’s distance his best ap- 
parel would deceive any except an 
expert. He also learned to keep his 
voice modulated to a well-bred mur- 
mur. It was true that Mr. Wain- 
wright sometimes boomed forth 
stentoriously in church meetings, 
but that was Mr. Wainwright’s 
prerogative. Mr. Bradby felt that 
he fared better, made a more favor- 
able impression, when he spoke little, 
mostly mild syllables of agreement 
to the profound utterances of his 
grander associates. 

Mr. Bradby knew exactly how he 
had arrived at his present exalted 
state of usher-deacon at Heathwood. 
His success had been planned with 
care. He first attracted attention to 
himself by careful and assiduous at- 
tendance at all church services and 
was noticed by the minister, the 
Reverend Dr. Thurston Graves, who 
called him Bradby and sometimes 
clapped a ministerial hand on his 
back in friendly fashion. He had 
served a long apprenticeship, as he 
thought of it, in doing wholeheart- 
edly whatever small service others 
of the congregation seemed hesitant, 
for one reason or another, to under- 
take. Indeed, it was the Reverend 
Dr. Graves himself who promoted 
this step in Mr. Bradby’s climb to an 
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elective office by saying to others 
when there was a task at hand, 
“Why not ask Bradby to do it?” 
Bradby always assented. Eventually 
it became incumbent upon the con- 
gregation to elect him to the Board 
of Deacons which they did. His 
election was a day of triumph. 

Heathwood was a large church 
and the congregation was reputedly 
impersonal, dignified, and cold. Mr. 
Bradby doubted that any member 
knew that he and his ailing wife 
lived in meager rooms in one of the 
least pretentious sections of the city. 
He rather fancied that people who 
saw him on Sunday mornings either 
assumed, if they thought about it at 
all, that he was a widower or that 
his wife was seated in the rear of 
the sanctuary where he would join 
her later. It flattered his vanity to 
imagine that some of them seeing 
him walk down the aisles in the aug- 
ust company of men like Messrs. 
Wainwright and Whitener might as- 
sume that he, too, was a man of 
business, a man of consequence, a 
man of large offices and larger af- 
fairs with men under him to do his 
bidding. He had no assurance that 
this was so, though to possess this 
assurance would have added a gleam 
and a glory to life. 

Sunday mornings were the joy of 
Mr. Bradby’s life. The food tasted 
better, the air was sweeter, even the 
view of fire escapes and forgotten 
clotheslines was less offensive on 
Sunday. After he had prepared and 
served his wife’s breakfast, he helped 
her tidy herself for the day. Then 
he prepared his own meal, ate, 
washed up the dishes, and finally 
began the satisfying task of array- 
ing himself for the morning service, 
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a task over which he dallied lovingly. 
He savored the crispness of his 
starched white shirt and relished the 
neat immaculateness of the conserva- 
tive gray suit. The maroon tie, as- 
serted with its single, simple design, 
was very much like one worn occa- 
sionally by Mr. Whitener. The 
awareness of this fact was an added 
pleasure. His handkerchief was al- 
lowed to obtrude modestly and cas- 
ually from his jacket pocket. Finally, 
when he had finished dressing Mr. 
Bradby removed his gray felt hat 
from its box, placed it carefully on 
his head, and surveyed the total man. 
He then gave Clora a peck on the 
cheek and started for the bus. 

He always took the bus as far as 
Wheat Street. There he got off and 
walked the remaining three blocks. 
The bus would have set him down 
at the church door, but he liked to 
think that someone seeing him walk 
up to the handsome Gothic entrance 
would assume that he lived in one 
of the expensive apartment houses 
nearby or that he had parked his 
car down the street and was merely 
stretching his legs a bit, from choice. 
This gentle subterfuge was not the 
hypocrisy of a vicious nature. It 
did no harm to anyone else, and it 
did Mr. Bradby a great deal of good. 
To him it seemed in keeping with 
the magnificence of Heathwood 
Church and with the grandeur of 
his position as usher-deacon when 
for one hour on Sunday mornings he 
was the peer of Messrs. Wainwright 
and Whitener. 

Mr. Bradby felt an extreme 
pride in his church, an ambivalent 
pride which he did not attempt to 
assess. His first thrill on Sunday 
mornings he felt when walking up 
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to the massive doors of the main 
entrance and gazing upward at the 
carved saints with stone haloes 
while they gazed beneficently down 
upon him. The multiplication of 
them, like souls in flight, turned his 
thoughts briefly heavenward, but 
he could never quite decide whether 
their expressions were those of com- 
passion or of pain. When he passed 
through the great doors, he went im- 
mediately to the ushers’ room, found 
the florist’s box, inserted his carna- 
tion boutonniere in his lapel, ad- 
justed his tie, and went into the 
sanctuary of the church. He ar- 
rived early, and roamed down the 
aisle and back, letting the beauty of 
the church seep into him. He im- 
agined that he was in some old-world 
cathedral, and the thought made him 
one with the cosmos. 

Always, when he entered the nave, 
he was impressed by the fluted col- 
umns that divided and recombined 
overhead, and the intense blue of 
the stained glass windows above the 
chancel pierced his very soul. He re- 
garded the long center aisle as his 
particular demesne and he felt pity 
for all those who came merely to 
sit and worship while he not only 
could, indeed his duties dictated that 
he must, range up and down the 
aisle back and forth, full of impor- 
tance. Sometimes as he walked to- 
ward the -chancel and focused his 
eyes on the intricately carved lime- 
stone, he was mesmerized and forgot 
for a moment that he was followed 
by worshipers who expected him to 
find them a seat. 

But the stained glass windows 
were his particular joy. It wasn’t 
their symbolism that moved him, 
nor was he touched profoundly by 
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the stories from Biblical literature 
depicted by the minute characters 
in their respective medallions or 
squares or diamonds. Although the 
colors were glowing and penetrating, 
rich reds, piercing blues, and lush 
greens — like rubies and sapphires 
and emeralds—there was something 
else about them that exalted him. 
He was not sure himself what it 
was, but he suspected that it bore a 
relevancy to those carved inscrip- 
tions that confessed the donor. 
There was one that said, “Given in 
her blessed memory by Irving 
Whitener, Sr.” and he found his 
eyes seeking out the words as he 
walked up and down the aisle. There 
was a whole world, the world of 
Elias Bradby’s longings, in the mere 
fact that a man could give a stained 
glass window to Heathwood Church. 
A window that he particularly 
liked was the one that depicted the 
history of music, and his pulse 
quickened when Mr. Emerson took 
his place at the console of the organ 
and the first sonorous tones of the 
prelude rolled and rushed and wav- 
ered through the vast sanctuary over 
the bowed heads of the late comers 
and out of the doors into the streets. 
Now he knew that there would be 
but a few more trips up the aisle, 
then the lull in the influx of wor- 
shipers, and finally the offertory. 
The offertory was his moment of 
greatest grandeur, for then he 
walked down the center aisle, not 
alone this time but in the company 
of the other ushers, gray suited, 
badged and signed and sealed with 
the carnation boutonniere, with Irv- 
ing Whitener immediately in front 
of him, and Septimus Wainwright 
on his left. It was the moment he 
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looked forward to all week, a 
moment that made his tiresome small 
clerical duties in the large insurance 
firm for which he worked seem tol- 
erable. It was a moment that gave 
him patience to endure with the 
ailing Clora who years ago had 
ceased to be a helpmeet and was a 
cross to be borne. Whatever the in- 
adequacies of life from Monday to 
Saturday, Sundays were a benison 
and a benediction over all the rest 
making his cheap and tawdry exis- 
tence bright. 

It was during the offertory that 
he first noticed the stranger who 
was seated about midway in the 
church on the center aisle. Mr. 
Bradby was immediately aware of 
the fact that he looked even more 
consequential than Mr. Wainwright 
or Mr. Whitener, if that were pos- 
sible. What it was he wasn’t sure, but 
he was taller, more portly. His suit 
was definitely custom-made and of 
finest quality. (Mr. Bradby had be- 
come over the years quite knowl- 
edgeable in such matters.) And 
when the collection plate was passed 
to him, Mr. Bradby saw the man 
take out a ten-dollar bill and drop 
it carelessly into the plate. Over and 
over during Dr. Thurston Graves’s 
learned discourse on the influence of 
John Knox on present day theolog- 
ical doctrines, Mr. Bradby’s eyes 
sought the spot where the stranger 
was. From where he stood at the 
rear, he could just see the top of the 
man’s head of thick graying hair, 
and when he finally sat down, he 
could see the approximate spot, just 
opposite the hat heavy with pop- 
pies. 

As Dr. Graves boomed on about 
the turn affairs took in Scotland 
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under the stern hand of John Knox, 
Mr. Bradby’s attention wavered be- 
tween the distant blue of the stained 
glass windows behind the chancel 
and the spot where the stranger’s 
gray head should be. The discourse 
was finally ended, the choir sang, 
and the benediction was pronounced 
over the bowed heads of the congre- 
gation. Then the organ music rolled 
and rushed again. The deacons of 
the church had been admonished re- 
peatedly by Dr. Graves to be avail- 
able in the vestibule after the service 
to speak a word of Christian fellow- 
ship to newcomers. Many of them 
slipped out unobserved, but Mr. 
Bradby took the duty seriously, in 
fact, enjoyed it. 

“In a large church such as ours,” 
Dr. Graves would remind them 
solemnly at their meetings, “new- 
comers can be overlooked for weeks. 


The usher is in a favorable position 
to become acquainted with all of 
the regular worshipers and a priori 
(Dr. Graves loved a Latin phrase ) 
are in a position to recognize strang- 


> 


ers. 
This speaking a word to strangers 
was a delight to Mr. Bradby. In the 
presence of the learned Dr. Graves 
or the affluent ushers, he maintained 
a silence bred of insecurity, but with 
strangers he was friendly, even talk- 
ative on occasion. At such times he 
really felt that he was host in the 
midst of magnificence, and what 
was the house of God became tem- 
porarily the house of Elias Bradby. 
Mr. Bradby usually took his stand 
at the east door because Mr. Irving 
Whitener also stood near the east 
door, but when he saw the impres- 
sive stranger was seated on the center 
aisle, he decided to alter his Sunday 
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habit, and the congregation found 
him lingering near the large center 
door smiling affably. He had, in 
fact, just shaken hands with a smart 
chirrupy woman coiffed for Sunday, 
when he saw the stranger approach. 
Mr. Bradby held out his hand, but it 
was the stranger who spoke first. 

“Every bit as beautiful as Char- 
tres,” the stranger said moving his 
eyes in an arc to encompass the 
carved stone and stained glass. 

Mr. Bradby was about to make 
his usual speech of welcome, but 
the stranger did not give him the 
opportunity. He was already well 
launched into a discussion of old- 
world cathedrals, abbeys and _ pri- 
ories, of Amiens and Notre Dame, 
of Canterbury and York. 

“Churches are my abiding in- 
terest,” the stranger said somewhat 


pompously, and Mr. Bradby found 


himself being steered by an authori- 
tative hand on his elbow toward the 
small chapel while the congregation, 
bowing and smiling, flowed and 
eddied toward the street. He was 
flattered by this attention and when 

a brief lull came in the stranger’s 
spate of sudan: Mr. Bradby 
said, “By the way, Bradby is my 
name.” 

The stranger held out his hand 
beaming genially. 

“Glad to know you, 
Mine’s Overton. Miles 
Overton Trust Company.” 

Mr. Bradby felt his chest expand 
at the grandeur of the name, old 
and distinguished, a name that stood 
for wealth and affluence in the busi- 
ness world of their neighbor city as 
Wainwright and Whitener did in 
his own. 

“Eleventh century Romanesque,” 


Bradby. 
Overton. 
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Mr. Overton noted with pleasure as 
they entered the chapel. Mr. Bradby 
noted with pleasure that they were 
apparently to have the chapel to 
themselves, for he was loath to 
have this intimate colloquy with 
Miles Overton of Overton Trust in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. Overton was bending over a 
piece of carved wood with symbolic 
shepherds and sheep. “Marvelous,” 
he said. “Never saw anything finer.” 
And he moved his forefinger admir- 
ingly over the wood. Then he raised 
his head and looked at the Rose Win- 
dow and was silent. Mr. Bradby was 
impressed. 

“Your business?” Mr. Overton 
spoke abruptly still gazing at the 
Rose Window. 

Mr. Bradby was taken by surprise 
and hesitated for a moment, but 
only for a moment. “I’m with Equit- 
able,” he said. It was the truth, but 
not the whole truth. He hoped that 
Mr. Overton would continue his ex- 
amination of the carved oak and 
not probe into the matter of his 
exact position with Equitable. If 
he wanted to assume that he was a 
member of the board or one of the 
executive vice-presidents, that was 
not Mr. Bradby’s responsibility. 

“Amazing example of iconogra- 
phy,” Mr. Overton remarked, bend- 
ing close to look at the small figures 
in a narrow window. “Equitable, 
eh?” 

Mr. Bradby held his breath. 

“Great company. Sound financial 
policies.” 

Mr. Overton, trailed by Mr. 
Bradby, wandered the length of the 
chapel, examining, pausing, com- 
menting. Finally he dismissed the 
chapel with its symbolism, its mezzo- 
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relievo carving of the Last Supper, 
the reredos depicting the crucifixion, 
and turned to Mr. Bradby with inti- 
mate friendliness. 

“Yes, Bradby,” he remarked, and 
Mr. Bradby gained height 
time Mr. Overton called him 
Bradby. “Yes, Bradby,” he said 
again, ‘‘you sense things, you know.” 
They were walking toward the main 
door; the church was now com- 
pletely deserted. “During the offer- 
tory I found myself thinking—this 
magnificence, this grandeur, this 
dignity. All of a piece. Even the 
ushers .” He broke off with a 
little apologetic laugh and gesture 
which Mr. Bradby took to mean 
that the ushers, though different in 
kind, possessed a like degree of 
grandeur and magnificence. Mr. 
Bradby was beatified. 


every 


They were outside on the steps 
now. “Don’t miss the entrance,” 
Mr. Bradby said, pointing upward 
to the other saints. He felt his cour- 
age growing. “I’ve never been able 
to decide,” he said to Mr. Overton 
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who was craning upward, “whether 
their expressions are expressions of 
compassion or of pain.” 

Mr. Overton threw back his head 
and laughed robustly. Then he 
clapped Mr. Bradby on the back. 
“T must remember that, Bradby. 
Well, been a _ pleasure.” He 
reached out his hand. “Drop you 
off somewhere?” 

For a brief flash Mr. Bradby in- 
dulged in the grand dream of riding 
for blocks in the shiny Rolls parked 
a few feet away and pointed south, 
but his reply came on the instant, a 
reply born ten years earlier when 
he first associated himself with 
Heathwood Church. 

“Thanks, Overton,” he said, and 
he felt a flicker of effort to bring 
out the word Overton in just the 
tone he’d heard Mr. Wainwright use 
to Mr. Whitener. “I’m parked to the 
north.” 

Waving affably to each other, the 
two business magnates parted, with 
Mr. Bradby walking north to wait 
for his bus. A cloud of glory went 
with him. 


it’s 


Spring 


VIRGINIA ScoTT MINER 


Spring 


is the time of leaf 


in which the bagworms of experience 


have gnawed no hole. 


The Calm Eve 


GEORGE GREENE 


OMMY WOODS walked 

through the door of Reidy’s 

barroom, back straight, arms 
swinging, like a soldier on parade. 
He always walked like that, as if 
he were explaining away the un- 
shaven chin, the stained vest, the 
dirty shirt. He whistled at intervals, 
looking out upon the world through 
sleepy eyes, daring it to take him for 
what he appeared. He had been hit 
by a streak of bad luck; things had 
not gone well of late, he seemed to 
be saying. But now the sun was go- 


ing to shine once more, the road 


would be clear ahead—after the 
next drink, one more handout, an- 
other quarter for doughnuts and 
coffee. 

From behind the bar Dan Con- 
nors wrinkled his forehead at the 
familiar figure, holding itself to- 
gether with its parody of military 
bearing. Dan was suspicious of aman 
who started drinking at nine in the 
morning; he felt instinctive jealousy 
for the unorthodox, the dissatisfied, 
anyone who did not work by the 
clock. He said heavily: “No cuff.” 

“I didn’t ask you!” Tommy sat 
down with dignity, greeted the only 
other man at the bar, and indicated 
with one hand that he wanted a 
whiskey and beer. 

“TI see you’re in the chips.” Dan 
examined the one dollar bill—then 
he made change and faced Tommy 
again. He put himself on guard 
against the ‘good will, the charm 
never completely destroyed by lack 
of soap or razor. He had too many 


times 


been seduced by Tommy’s 
stories 


involved anecdotes featur- 
ing country squires, priests, school 
teachers. Half their appeal lay in 
his manner of telling them: the 
finger to the lips demanding silence, 
the secret chuckle of anticipation 
when he drew near the close, the 
grave cry for patience: “Wait till I 
tell you, man!” 

“And what puts you in such rare 
good humor?” Tommy pocketed his 
money carefully, insisting on his dig- 
nity through the neglected beard. 

“Tt’s my back maybe,” Dan said. 
Then he broke into a laugh. That 
was half the trouble, he thought; 
you couldn’t be angry for long with 


this guy; he had dignity. It got lost 
sometimes in the rooming house 


smell, the torn shirt collar, the un- 
matched shoelaces. But then it re- 
appeared again whenever you 
thought it was gone, aware always 
of basic social precepts, requesting 
silently that you keep your place. 

“Ask my friend if he'll have a 
beer,” said Tommy pointing to the 
man at the other end of the bar. He 
reached in his pocket and then set 
down a dime with a minor flourish. 

“Have a brew, Stanley?” Dan 
yelled. ““Tommy’s buying.” 

The man looked up from his 
paper. ‘““Why not?” 

Tommy nodded once; then he 
said sharply to Dan: “Never shout 
at a customer in the morning.” 

Dan frowned back at the un- 
shaven chin, the sick eyes. “Stanley 
don’t mind.” He found himself be- 
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ing almost apologetic; then he was 
on the alert against the tired charm, 
the reference to better things to 
come, the seedy dignity. He said, 
“Why don’t you get out of here and 
eat breakfast?” 

“That back will be the death of 
you yet.” 

“It’s not the back that gives me 
pain,” Dan said. “It’s the likes of 
you.” 

“Was Lever without a civil tongue 
in my head?” 

“Tt’s not that.” 

“Then what has you with the 
blues at this time of day?” 

Dan felt himself weaken before 
the ready grin, the eyes open wide 
with mock surprise, the prospect of 
another story. He said, almost meek- 
ly: “Can’t you see I’m busy?” 


After finishing another beer, 


Tommy left Reidy’s. His stomach. 


begged for one more whiskey, but 
he knew he had exactly one dollar 
and thirty-five cents left—the re- 
mains of his dollar bill plus a second 
dollar won in a game of pitch the 
night before; that would have to 
last him through the day. 

At the corner Waldorf he ate two 
fried eggs, with a side of potatoes. 
The coffee burned his throat. He sat 
watching the other hangers-on from 
the square, men who for some reason 
or other had told the world to go 
to hell or else had tired of picking 
themselves up off the floor. Tommy 
knew what they did because he did 
pretty much the same thing himself. 
Yet he never considered himself one 
of them. There was always a certain 
reserve between Tommy and _ the 
rest. They knew he was not one of 
them: nobody ever accused Tommy 
Woods of starting a brawl or trying 
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to roll a drunk. There were certain 
things it was impossible for him to 
do, that was all. His respectability 
protected him like a_policeman’s 
badge. 

Old man Faber, who ran _ the 
rooming house where Tommy lived, 
knew he was good for his rent. If 
he got a week or so behind, there 
was no scene; everyone was sure he 
would pay up. Whenever one of the 
winos went crazy, breaking furni- 
ture, smashing glasses, it was usually 
Tommy who got him to quiet down. 
While old man Faber was down at 
the corner waiting for the cruiser, 
Tommy would pacify whoever was 
causing the fracas with just the 
sound of his voice and one hand 
raised resolutely in front of him. 

The next day he would be the 
one that managed a reconciliation 
between Faber and whoever was 
loaded with cheap port the night 
before. 

“ve said all I'm going to say,” 
Faber would wipe his face with a 
gesture of violence. “He’s got to 
go!” 

Tommy would stand between the 
landlord and his victim, who was 
the color of dried codfish by this 
time. “A man of your experience, 
Mr. Faber .. .” 

He would push the culprit out of 
sight, take Faber’s arm, suggest that 
they settle the problem down at 
Reidy’s. “Did I tell you about the 
time...” 

“No use putting in a good word 
for that bum.” Faber’s voice echoed 
the length of the dark hallway. Then 
Tommy would coax him in the di- 
rection of the door. “Wait till you 
hear, man...” 

When he was through eating, 
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Tommy went back to his room. He 
borrowed the morning paper from 
Swenson across the hall, sat on his 
bed, and read about a three-alarm 
fire and a murder in New Haven. 
He took off his glasses and slept for 
a while. When he awoke it was mid- 
afternoon. He felt hungry, and he 
was conscious of the old ache in the 
pit of his stomach. He wanted a 
drink. 

It was always this way now. In 
the morning, or whenever he took a 
nap during the day, he awoke with 
the same sensation of emptiness and 
cold. Coffee did no good; only after 
the sharp warmth of two or three 
whiskies did he obtain relief. Then 
he felt able to think of the stories 
he liked to tell, the words of the 
song he was called on to sing. He 
could not remember a time when he 
had not needed the help of the 
whiskey; it seemed he had lived his 
entire life waking up with the same 
gnawing thirst in his middle. He 
could not even sleep at night now 
unless he had drunk enough to pro- 
duce the repose, the oblivion he 
wanted. 

At Reidy’s he ordered a _ bar 
whiskey and beer, then relaxed in 
the quiet to pass away the time. The 
beer he did not care for, but it gave 
him an excuse to strike up conver- 
sation with whoever was in the 
place. Dan Connors wiped the bar, 
then treated himself to a good Scotch 
and soda; he was getting through at 
four o'clock. 

“And did you work hard today?” 
Dan Connors winked at Tommy, 
aware that other men were listening. 

Tommy watched him with cau- 
tious attention. He was thinking of 
the thirty cents in his pocket. After 
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breakfast and another whiskey and 
beer, that was all he had left. He 
felt the growing chill in his stom- 
ach; he knew that in a few hours 
his hands would cease to act right, 
that he would have trouble keeping 
his eyes open. Then he would stag- 
ger when he walked, never becoming 
tired enough to sleep, to escape into 
unconsciousness. He would desire 
nothing so much as sleep; yet he 
would lie on the bed with the sensa- 
tion of cold and loneliness, the shak- 
ing hands, the speeding train scream- 
ing back and forth inside his head. 

He measured Dan calmly, took a 
sip of his beer. “I’ve been meditating 
about life,” he said. 

Dan made a loud noise, poured 
another Scotch. ““Tommy’s been 


meditating,” he told the rest of the 
bar. He stood there, expecting a 


funny story, a nicely woven anec- 
dote, the command for silence. 

Tommy ran one finger around 
his worn collar, did not smile. He 
said, “There isn’t anything worth 
telling.” He was aware of a dry sen- 
sation that beer could not satisfy. 
He thought of the thirty cents in 
his pocket: another nickel and he 
could buy one more drink. He 
watched the hands move on a large 
clock behind the bar, advertising a 
brand of whiskey. A calendar hang- 
ing on the wall caught his eye: Drink 
Vogler’s Beer. 

He knew he was being watched, 
but the thought of cold, of a dark 
room, flooded his mind. He beck- 
oned to Dan, leaned forward toward 
the wrinkled forehead. He said, “I’m 
a little short. Would you be good 
enough...” 

“T told you before: no cuff.” Dan 
recoiled from the sick eyes, the 
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heavy breath. He moved a bar rag 
automatically back and forth. 

Tommy made a gesture of impa- 
tience. He was suddenly anxious to 
clear up a misunderstanding. He 
lowered his eyes, concentrated on the 
moving bar rag. “I’ve got thirty 
cents. I only need a nickel.” 

“LPIl put five bucks you haven’t 
got the price of supper,” Dan raised 
his voice. He enjoyed the role of the 
kindhearted bartender; he 
after his customers. 

Tommy started to move away; 
humiliation mixed with the cold 
hunger in his stomach; for one frac- 
tion of a second he thought he was 
going to be sick. Then he caught 
sight of Jock Meagher, coming 
around the corner from the booth 
where he had been sleeping off a 
heavy load. 

“So it’s you, Jock, is it?” said 
Dan. “I thought by this time you’d 
be up in the room like a decent 
Christian.” 

Jock put his arms around Tommy. 
“Who do you think you’re push- 
ing?” Tommy closed his eyes hap- 
pily, then guided himself and _ his 
victim back to the bar. 

Jock lived at old man Faber’s. He 
was a carpenter by trade; once every 
two or three weeks he declared, as 
now, an extra holiday. 

Tommy smiled quietly at Jock, 
allowed himself to be conducted to 
his former stool. He watched Dan 
sizing him up, thinking of some- 
thing to say. He knew Dan would 
not refuse to serve Jock: he felt a 
quick tremor pass through him. 

His hand shook visibly when he 
raised the glass. “Here’s to you, 
Jock,” he tried to put a note of 
humor into his voice. The hot liquid 


looked 
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coursed down his throat, and he was 
aware of a soothing calm penetrat- 
ing deep inside. It would only endure 
for a minute or two, but while it 
lasted he had conquered the numb- 
ness, the threat of cold, the scream- 
ing whistle. 

Once Tommy overcame his orig- 
inal fear, his consciousness of Dan’s 
scrutiny, he began to entertain Jock, 
but guardedly at first. He felt 
ashamed of the fact that he was tak- 
ing advantage of Jock’s good nature 
in order to get drinks. He tried to 
keep his voice low, so that the others 
would not hear him, but a little later 
he forgot about them. Jock Meagher 
and he became the only two human 
beings in Reidy’s bar. Carling, the 
night bartender who replaced Dan 
Connors at four, and the other men 
who came and went sounded muted, 
incoherent, like voices over a broken 
radio. 

“Come on now,” Jock said push- 
ing a wad of bills upon the surface 
of the bar, “let us hear you recite 
... You promised.” 

Tommy laughed; he stared sol- 
emnly at Jock’s balding head, the 
cap thrust back, the eyes narrowed 
with expectancy. He said, “And 
when did I promise?” 

“Why, only a second ago you said 
you would!” 

Tommy nodded, as if he were 
bowing before superior judgment. 
He was silent for a moment, enjoy- 
ing the sensation of warmth. A little 
longer and he would be able to go 
back to the room and sleep; he would 
throw himself down on the bed, 
close his eyes, and stay safe in ob- 
livion until morning; no loneliness, 
no mysterious shapes crawling to- 
ward him down the wallpaper, no 
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one fighting to communicate from 
another world. 

Then he made a furious effort to 
think of words; he felt a desperate 
urge to occupy Jock, keep him sit- 
ting here. His eyes fixed themselves 
for one instant on the wad of bills 
resting in green confusion next to 
the glasses. He remembered words, 
got them confused, searched anx- 
iously for the correct arrangement. 
Then he began to recite, with 
thoughtful hesitation: 


“And such is the fate of our life’s early 
promise, 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have 
known; 
Each wave, that we danc’d on at morning, 
ebbs from us, 
And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore 
alone.” 


“And that’s the truth, surely,” 
Jock said, bowing his head. 


Tommy shrugged his shoulders; 
he felt other lines building them- 
selves in his memory. “That isn’t all 
of it,” he said. “I can’t recollect for 
the life of me how it starts.” 

“You’ve got the gift,” Jock said 


merrily, “and that’s the truth. 
You’re the only soul around the 
square who can do it.” 

“That was Tom Moore, one of the 
great bards...” 

“Try to give us the rest.” As he 
spoke, Jock waved at Carling, who 
was deep in conference with Len- 
hardt the bookie at the other end. 

“The old memory isn’t what it 
once was,” Tommy said. 

“Stop it, lad—there’s no one to 
match you!” 

“Once upon a time I could go on 
for hours...” 

“A bit more of the brown stuff 
will loosen your tongue,” Jock 


grinned. He patted Tommy on the 
back, tried to get Carling’s atten- 
tion. He made awkward motions 
lighting a cigarette, holding the 
match too far to one side. He said, 
“Did you ever see the like of him 
... Is he here for business or to chew 
the fat!” 

Tommy wanted to copy Jock’s 
serenity; but he found his own 
silence embarrassing. He felt the 
need to continue talking, to enter- 
tain. He was not being fair, not car- 
rying out his side of the bargain. He 
sat in silence for what seemed an 
eternity, trying to stir up lines of 
poetry, excerpts from political ora- 
tory. There was not much need for 
talk; Jock muttered almost without 
pause, sometimes to himself, some- 
times addressing Tommy. 

Gradually, a comparative repose 
came over him. He watched with 
care the shining row of whiskey bot- 
tles, the colorful hands of the electric 
clock. He gave up trying to follow 
Jock. Time passed while he lulled 
himself with the fantasy that they 
would stay here, in the smoky 
warmth, among the whisky bottles, 
the bright clock, until dawn. 

Tommy tensed eagerly when more 
words came. He looked up at the 
clock behind the bar; a slight smile 
appeared on the unshaven face. He 
felt full of comfortable sadness, 
aware of Jock’s presence, the pros- 
pect of another hot trickle down 
his throat. He said dramatically: 


“Ne’er tell me of glories, serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our 
night; 
Give me back, give me back the wild fresh- 
ness of morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth even- 
ing’s best light.” 
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Jock banged his glass down on the 
bar; tears formed in his eyes. He 
pulled at his cap and said: “Ah, that 
was lovely . . . It was better than 
Galway Races. Was it Tom Moore?” 

“The same .. . It was the close of 
the poem I gave you before... I 
can’t yet think of the beginning.” 

Carling came up and took away 
their empty glasses. He said to Jock: 
“Never mind pounding.” He shook 
Tommy’s arm to rouse him. “Dan 
told me you were broke... The two 
of you better take a walk.” 

Jock stood up, weaving a little, 
his hands holding the stool. He said 
sadly, “Is that any way to be?” 

Carling looked at him, then at 
Tommy. He said to Jock: “Put your 
money away.” 

“Just one more before we go,” 
Jock pleaded. 

Carling shook arm 
again. He was a big man, with glasses 
that rested awkwardly on a thick, 
broken nose. ““You’ve had your last 
tonight,” he said. 

Tommy held himself erect in the 
stained vest, the dirty shirt, insisting 
on his shabby dignity. He could feel 
the urge for one last drink creeping 
over him. He wanted to assure Car- 
ling that everything was all right, 
that he would straighten out after 
that one extra whiskey. Suddenly he 
saw the dark room, with smoke ris- 
ing from beneath the bed, and him- 
self screaming for old man Faber or 
Swenson across the hall. Nobody 
seemed to hear him. He said slowly, 
“All right, Jock... Pll walk along 
to keep you company.” 

Jock ignored Carling, pocketed 
his wad of bills. He said to Tommy: 
“You’re a gentleman There 
aren’t many left.” 


Tommy’s 
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Tommy glanced anxiously at the 
clock; it was after ten o’clock. He 
wondered whether he would be able 
to sleep; perhaps Jock might have 
something in his room. The thought 
cheered him. He took Jock by the 
arm, and they made their way to- 
ward the docr through the sound of 
a juke box and the voices coming 
from the booths. One more whiskey 
and he would be able to escape, he 
told himself. Then there would be 
no need to hunt for words, to rack 
his brain for an end to the story. He 
could forget The Outlawed Chief- 
tain and O’Hussey’s Ode to the Ma- 
guire, and no one would be at his 
elbow, urging him on with the con- 
descending good humor of the man 
paying for the drinks. In the dark 
there would be no need for the 
straight back, the pitiful assertions 
of self-respect. 

They walked slowly past the Wal- 
dorf on the corner, past Liggett’s, 
the darkened super market, the yel- 
low neon sign of Ward’s Tavern. 
Tommy put one hand on _ Jock’s 
shoulder. He asked himself if he had 
left a coat back at Reidy’s; he felt 
chilly in the night air with only his 
vest. He could not think where he 
had put his coat, whether he wore 
one when he came down from his 
room. He said, as if speaking to him- 
self: ‘““Was I wearing a coat?” 

Jock stopped short on the side- 
walk. He surveyed Tommy, grin- 
ning foolishly. ““Damned if I know. 
Want to go back?” 

“T can pick it up tomorrow.” 

“Then you'll never find it.” Jock 
swayed slowly. 

Tommy shivered in the cold air; 
he thought of the numb comfort 
ebbing gradually from him. He felt 
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himself losing the warmth he had 
built up; by the time he reached his 
empty room he would be wide 
awake. He thought with alarm of 
the flapping window shade, the frag- 
ments of light from outside, the fig- 
ure crawling down the wallpaper. 
“It’s cold,” he said. ““Let’s go home.” 

They passed the railroad crossing, 
the package store, the fish market. 
Then they began the long climb up 
the stairs. The hall was black; there 
was a smell of dust and stale urine. 
Jock made little whispering noises to 
himself. Tommy listened to the ir- 
regular clatter of their shoes; from 
outside he could identify the sound 
of a paper boy, the dissonance of 
auto horns. When Jock stumbled on 
a step he caught him, saved him 
from falling. 

“You're a 


Jock 


gentleman.” 


laughed; he was full of good spirits. 


He picked up his cap and waited for 
Tommy to unlock the door. 

“No noise, mind,” Tommy said. 
“Faber will be asleep hours ago.” He 
guided Jock down the long hallway 
lit by the single naked bulb at the 
far end near the kitchen. Jock gig- 
gled as he stumbled on the rug in 
his room. “Come in, Tom. . . It’s 
early yet,” he said. “I only wish I 
could offer you something .. .” 

Tommy watched him stagger, 
starting to unbutton his shirt as he 
went. Jock put his hands in his 
pockets and threw the contents at 
random on the bureau; then he sat 
on the bed and began untying his 
shoes. He said, ‘“‘Come in and shut 
the door... Early yet.” 

“Faber will hear you.” 

“We're as quiet as mice . 
me a bit of a song, Tommy.” 

“It’s too late entirely.” 


. . Give 
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Jock chuckled. “And you that can 
sing soft as the wee sparrow .. .” 

“You say you haven’t a drop?” 
Tommy made a self-conscious at- 
tempt to sound casual, to make the 
words reflect unconcern. 

“Tm ashamed, laddie.” Jock strug- 
gled ludicrously with one trouser 
leg. “Come in anyway ... just for a 
bit.” 

Tommy advanced slowly from the 
door. He sat down in a chair near 
the bureau, watching Jock, aware 
of the thirst that now filled his 
whole body. He had to clear his 
throat when he spoke; he began to 
shiver in the chair, and he held its 
arms tightly, so that Jock, drunk as 
he was, would not notice the tremor. 
He listened to Jock’s voice; it 
sounded very small and light now 
... “You’re a gentleman, Tommy. 
Give us a song, lad.” 

Silent in the chair, he had the im- 
pression the room was becoming 
darker. He leaned forward a second, 
trying to force back the cold pain 
that clutched him around the waist. 
He ran one hand over the unshaven 
chin, pressing it against the flesh to 
stop its convulsive motion. For an 
instant, he felt his head clear, felt 
a wave of returning warmth pene- 
trate through him. He took advant- 
age of the moment to stand up; he 
slipped and turned toward the bur- 
eau to avoid Jock. “I’d better hit the 
hay,” he said. He hesitated again, 
chose his words. “I’m more tired 
than I thought.” 

Then, grateful for the moment of 
clarity, he walked with carefully 
measured steps across the room. Out- 
side the door, Tommy paused; the 
straight back huddled forward like 
a broken mast. He stared warily at 
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the shaking hand, the crumpled bills 
held tightly in his fist. 


Jock never heard him re-enter the 
room. Bending forward to make cer- 
tain the snoring was genuine, 
Tommy replaced the money with a 
low groan. Then he performed a 
needless pantomime, wiping both 
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hands as if he wanted to prove they 
were really empty, and warily re- 
treated. But he had not yet bypassed 
the vision of tomorrow, and the next 
day—and the one after that. They 
still lurked outside, camouflaged be- 
neath an unshaded light bulb that 
sank like yesterday into the fetid 
twilight of the ceiling. 


Ostracism 


Jack LuzzaTtTo 


Shapeless, shocking, 


Broken and bent, 


Looking was mocking 


Wherever he went. 


Wind knew the tatters 


Betraying his bones— 


Not that it matters 


To one barefoot on stones. 


Old, old he shambled, 


Numbed and unclean, 


Shunned where he rambled, 


Meanest of mean. 


Gray flesh can molder, 


Beating the dark: 


Squirrel on shoulder 


He sat in the park. 


The Brahmins Did Not Know India 


EGBERT S. OLIVER 


N AMERICAN life from the 
1840’s onward there were in- 
creasing signs that the ancient 
Eastern peoples were to find a place 
in world culture.’ Little by little 
glimpses of the East were presented 
to Americans in a garb other than 
that of mysterious outlandishness. 
Of course the circus aspect was 
present to a degree throughout the 
whole of the nineteenth century. 
Chang and Eng were viewed by 
millions and gave us the very word- 
ing Siamese twins. In 1846 Emily 
Dickinson visited, with her family, 
the Chinese museum in Boston 
“where she saw two reformed opi- 
um-eaters, one of whom played and 
sang, while the other wrote her 
name in Chinese for twelve and a 
half cents.” The first issue of Put- 
nam’s featured a dashing picture of 
Bayard Taylor in an Arab burnoose 
and a turban. George William Curtis, 
as well as Taylor, was finding his 
way to Egypt and various Arab 
lands and journalizing gracefully on 
surface impressions. Various Ameri- 
can magazines were using articles of 
observations on the strange habits 
and customs of the peoples in the 
far away lands, and Americans were 
being given the possibilities of know- 
ing that such countries had substan- 
tial cultural histories and literatures. 
The Dial, published between July 
1840 and April 1844 under the 


2An earlier article on the Brahmins and India ap- 
peared in our last number (Autumn, 1959). 


sponsorship of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and his Transcendental friends, 
was a plunge into Orientalism for 
any reader. Every issue of it con- 
tained translations of Oriental litera- 
ture, with frequent comment and 
reference. Probably the Orientalism 
had too much of a mystical cast for 
the readers of New England gene- 
rally; but The Dial gave Thoreau 
and Emerson room and occasion to 
work at their own problems of 


comprehending Eastern thought. 
The Dial was a young man’s journal. 
It was looking forward to the new 
day of understanding. The contribu- 
tors at the beginning of the project 
were under forty years of age and 


had their developing years ahead of 
them. Thoreau’s very Oriental and 
also very Yankee book, A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 
was published at the end of the 
1840’s, having grown through the 

cade naturally and easily as corn 
»=rows on a warm summer day; un- 
hurried, unforced; its roothold deep 
in the nourishing heritage of man- 
kind’s insight; its pages filled with 
the richest tributes to the wisdom of 
India and China, Persia and Euro- 
pean literatures. 

The advance of the American Ori- 
ental Society, organized on Septem- 
ber 27, 1842, in Boston by fifty-six 
persons of wide-ranging interests, 
was promoted by John Pickering, 
who became its first president. The 
objectives of the society were to cul- 
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tivate a learning of Asiatic, African, 
and Polynesian languages; to publish 
memoirs, translations, vocabularies, 
and works related to those languages; 
and to collect a library. This prac- 
tical and factual approach, as over 
against the more mystical quality of 
The Dial, gave the Brahmins what- 
ever opportunities they were ready 
to avail themselves of to come to an 
understanding of the East. 


While The Dial and the succeeding 
writings of Emerson and Thoreau 
were mainly turned toward the liter- 
ature of ancient India, the practical 
events of the 1840’s in America were 
more and more insistently centering 
on China as the focal spot of the far 
East. The Anglo-Chinese War and 
the discussions over opium were in 
the public press. There was, it is ap- 
parent, a rising resentment in 
America against the Chinese tone of 
arrogance and the Confucian as- 
sumption of superiority in the very 
designation Celestial Empire. The 
eighty-eight Protestant missionaries 
who had gone from the United States 
to China by mid-century were over- 
whelmingly inclined to educate 
Americans to demand that China 
should bend its lordly back. 

The American policy toward 
China was in the process of being 
formulated with Caleb Cushing in 
the 1840’s negotiating the Wang 
Hyia treaty to open China to a 
limited inter-communication. Rep- 
resentative T. Butler King, a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
said in Congress in May, 1848, that 
only certainty and rapidity of inter- 
course were needed to bring China 
and the United States nearer to- 
gether, “to give them a more perfect 
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knowledge of each other, develop 
their resources, and build up a com- 
merce more extensive than has pro- 
bably ever hitherto existed between 
two nations.” 

The thoughts of many Americans 
(Thomas Hart Benton, United 
States Senator from Missouri was an 
example) were turned westward, 
following the course of Empire, see- 
ing the highway to the Orient across 
the American continent. That was 
even before the glow of gold in 
California awakened the world to 
Eldorado and set hordes of popula- 
tion moving. The gold rush, the 
Eastern political developments grow- 
ing out of the Anglo-Chinese War, 
and the great Taiping Rebellion of 
the 1850’s were all strands which 
bound China and the United States 
together for the remainder of the 
nineteenth century—but not neces- 
sarily always in harmonious yoke. 
With the gold rush began the flow 
of Chinese immigrants — the pig- 
tailed China boys—to America, a 
flood of them which reached forty 
thousand in the last year before the 
Exclusion Act closed the gates in 
1882. In all a third of a million of 
them had come to the West Coast. 
The gold rush brought the East to 
the American West Coast—the Jap- 
anese, “lithe and diminutive Malays, 
dark-skinned Hindoos enwrapped in 
oriental dreaminess, the well-formed 
Maoris and Kanakas, the stately Ot- 
tomans, and the ubiquitous Hebrews 
ever to be found in the wake of 
movements offering trade profits.” 

There was much happening to at- 
tract the attention of people in the 
United States toward the trans- 
Pacific nations. The rebellion led by 
the fanatical pseudo-Christian dema- 
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gogue Hung-Siu-Tshuen in the Tai- 
ping Rebellion attracted the support 
of the American missionaries and the 
displeasure of the governmental au- 
thorities. Hence it was a prominent 
subject for discussion in America. 
The missionaries were convinced it 
was a ‘‘Christian’’ uprising and 
marked the beginning of a new 
China. 


But, in keeping with the long 


range American policy of encourag- 
ing stability in the government of 
China, Mr. Humphrey Marshall 
spoke for the government: 


It is my opinion that the highest interests of 
the United States are involved in sustaining 
China—maintaining order here, and gradu- 
ally engrafting on this worn-out stock the 
healthy principles which give life and health 
to governments, rather than to see China be- 
come the theater of widespread anarchy, and 
ultimately the prey of European ambition. 


During 1853 and 1854 Commo- 
dore Matthew C. Perry and a part 
of the American fleet delivered to 
Japan a letter of greeting from 
President Millard Fillmore and the 
Secretary of State—the New Eng- 
land Brahmin, Edward Everett. The 
achievement of a treaty and the 
opening of Japan to the commerce 
of the world was an event of great 
importance. Perry’s Narrative of the 
Expedition to the China Seas 
and Japan was published in 1856, 
giving an on-the-spot report of the 
breaking of the feudal walls of 
Japan. In 1860 the large party of 
the Japanese Embassy which paid a 
return visit to the United States was 
feted in several American cities, the 
tour being climaxed by the Broad- 

way celebration which was the oc- 
casion for Whitman’s “A Broadway 
Pageant.” 
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With all of the exciting and im- 
portant development in the world 
through these decades, it is a curious 
circumstance that none of the Brah- 
mins came nearer to expressing an 
interest in the East than an occa- 
sional reference to the Arabian 
Nights. The first time Elizabeth 
Peabody—that vigorous woman 
from Salem—met Longfellow, she 
asked him, “Mr. Longfellow, can you 
tell me which is the best Chinese 
grammar?” It is not reported what 
Mr. Longfellow answered to this am- 
bitiously wide-awake young woman. 
There is a kind of irony in the fact 
that James T. Fields, the publisher, 
was to report to Longfellow that “in 
China they use a fan which has be- 
come tremendously popular on ac- 
count of ‘The Psalm of Life’ being 
printed on it in the language of the 
Celestial Empire.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, who so 
ably characterized the Brahmin 
caste of New England that the desig- 
nation is built into our cultural his- 
tory, was not unaware of the East— 
even though his interest was super- 
ficial. Some tea was given to him by 
a merchant friend who was in the 
China trade. Over a cup of this 
especially fine tea he exclaimed, 
“This is the flower of the souchong; 
it is the blossom, the poetry of tea.” 
That was in 1860. 

In that same year Whitman, in “A 
Broadway Pageant,” saw how the 
old Asia was being renewed, the new 
liberty was going to the old lands, 
the venerable Asia, the all-mother. 
He understood that 


. the orb is enclosed, 
The ring is circled, the journey is done, 
The box-lid is but perceptibly open’d, never- 
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theless the perfume pours copiously out of ‘The Brahmin caste did not know 

the whole box. India, but around them the circles 
The Brahmin caste did not catch of understanding were steadily wid- 
the odor of that Oriental perfume. ening. 


Arboricide 


Barriss MILLs 


Bulldozers are tearing out 
trees for the superhighway. 


A dozen elms and maples sprawl. 


Boles and branches are awkward, 
tripped to earth, and naked 


root-blobs offend the eye. 


Man, the vertical animal, 
conceals his intervals 


of horizontality, 


and chainsaws and trucks are busy 
emptying this death-bed of trees 


for the inglorious funeral-pyre. 


T. S. Eliot's Objective Correlative 


ALLEN 


LTHOUGH Eliot’s “objec- 

tive correlative,” which F. 

O. Matthiessen calls a locus 
classicus of criticism, has been widely 
used, its meaning has never been 
carefully examined. The term is gen- 
erally used to cover the broad con- 
cept of something external in poetry 
which embodies an emotion, a “‘con- 
crete objectification” of emotion. 
Eliot, however, had a more specific 
meaning in mind when he used the 
term in 1919 in his criticism of 
Hamlet. My intention is to try to 
determine what Eliot means by the 
term and to relate it both to Eliot’s 
poetic theory and to contemporary 
poetic theory. 

Eliot presents his definition after 
agreeing with J. M. Robertson that 
the essential emotion of Hamlet “‘is 
the feeling of a son towards a guilty 
mother” and that “Shakespeare was 
unable to impose this motive success- 
fully upon the ‘intractable’ material 
of the old play’’ on which Hamlet 
is based: 


The only way of expressing emotion in the 
form of art is by finding an ‘objective cor- 
relative’; in other words, a set of objects, a 
situation, a chain of events which shall be 
the formula of that particular emotion; such 
that when the external facts, which must 
terminate in sensory experience, are given, 
the emotion is immediately evoked, If you 
examine any of Shakespeare’s more success- 
ful tragedies, you will find this exact equiv- 
alence; you will find that the state of mind 
of Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep has 


skilful 


been communicated to you by a 


\Selected Essays, rev. ed. 
124, 123 


(New York, 1950), pp. 
hereafter cited in the text as Selected E 


AUSTIN 


accumulation of imagined sensory impres- 
sions; the words of Macbeth on hearing of 
his wife’s death strike us as if, given the 
sequence of events, these words were auto- 
matically released by the last event in the 
series. The artistic ‘inevitability’ lies in this 
complete adequacy of the external to the 
emotion; and this is precisely what is defi- 
cient in Hamlet. Hamlet (the man) is domi- 
nated by an emotion which is inexpressible, 
because it is in excess of the facts as they 
appear. (Selected E., pp. 124-125.) 


There are numerous interpreta- 
tions of this definition as an image 
or a series of images which express 
emotion. For example, Grover Smith, 
Jr., in T. S. Eliot’s Poetry and Plays 
(Chicago, 1956) ,interprets the term 
to mean a single image: 


It [the poetry of The Family Reunion], is 
too symbolically concrete, too imagistic. 
Phrases like ‘The unexpected crash of the 
iron cataract,’ “The bright colour fades,’ 
‘the bird sits on the broken chimney’ are 
good in themselves but are not closely rele- 
vant; they are ‘objective correlatives’ for 
emotion that an audience wants to see jus- 
tified in the plot. (p. 213) 


Robert Wooster Stallman interprets 
the term as a series or “chain” of 
images’ (although he elsewhere im- 
plies a different definition, to which 
I shall refer later). The interpreta- 
tions of F. O. Matthiessen and Eliseo 
Vivas include situation as well as a 
series of images. Matthiessen says that 
Samson Agonistes provides Milton 
with a dramatic situation which en- 
ables him to “externalize his own 


2"The New Critics,” in Critiques and Essays in 


Criticism, ed. by Robert Stallman (New York pb249}, 
p. 502. 
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emotions and thus give them univer- 
sal stature.” But later Matthiessen 
refers to images: “A passage from 
‘Gerontion’ will furnish perhaps the 
best example of the kind of hard 
precision with which Eliot’s reliance 
upon ‘a set of objects’ enables him 
to thread together the range of 
his associations.” Matthiessen cites 
Eliot’s phrase “the suggestiveness is 
the aura around a bright clear cen- 
ter” and comments, “This necessity 
to concentrate on something definite 
is exactly what Eliot means by his 
repeated statement that the evoca- 
tion of emotion by means of com- 
plete, concrete objectification is the 
only right way of expressing emo- 
tion in art.” Eliseo Vivas’ interpre- 
tation is similar: “The expression of 
the emotion —or emotions — for 
there is of course a whole complex 
of them referred to throughout the 
poem—is achieved through the pre- 
sentation of these objects and situ- 
ations; these are the objective cor- 
relatives.’”" 

The problem of Eliot’s definition 
is complicated by the fact that Eliot 
throughout hiscriticism refers, with- 
out distinction, to both image and 
situation as representations of emo- 
tion and uses the word “object” to 
mean either image or situation. For 
example, in the Egoist (September 
1917) Eliot says, “with certain poets 
the emotion is definitely human, 
merely seizing the object in order to 
express itself,” and he illustrates his 
point with Donne’s “A bracelet of 
bright-hair about the bone.” (IV, 
118) But in an article in the next 
issue of the Egoist Eliot refers to 

8The Achievement of T. S. Eliot, 2nd ed. (New 
York, 1947), pp. 58, 62, 64-65. 


4"The Objective Correlative of T. S. Eliot,” in 
Critiques and Essays in Criticism, p. 396. 
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situation: ““M. de Bosschere is in fact 
almost a pure intellectual; leaving, as 
if disdainfully, our emotions to form 
as they will around the situation 
which his brain has selected.” (IV, 
133) In his essay on Hamlet Eliot 
uses “object” to refer to a situation 
which causes an emotion: 


The intense feeling, ecstatic or terrible, 
without an object or exceeding its object, is 
something which every person of sensibility 
has known; it is doubtless a subject of study 
for pathologists. It often occurs in adoles- 
cence: the ordinary person puts these feel- 
ings to sleep, or trims down his feelings to 
fit the business world; the artist keeps them 
alive by his ability to intensify the world to 
his emotions. (Selected E., p. 126) 


Eliot is obviously not talking about 
an image which expresses emotion 
but the “world” or situation which 
causes it. 

There is, however, no doubt that 
the view that an image in poetry 
embodies or expresses an emotion is 
an integral part of Eliot’s poetic 
theory — that images, in fact, are 
primary to and more important than 
situation or plot. For example, in 
“Tradition and the Individual Tal- 
ent” Eliot says that the “whole ef- 
fect” or “dominant tone” is created 
by ‘fa number of floating feelings” 
which are attached to images (Se- 
lected E., p. 10) and in his Preface 
to Anabasis that the most significant 
power of the poet is the “logic of 
imagination” which creates a “‘se- 
quence of images.”” Furthermore, 
the statement in his definition that 
the “state of mind of Lady Macbeth 
walking in her sleep has been com- 
municated to you by a skillful ac- 
cumulation of imagined sensory im- 


pressions” appears to support the 
5By St.-J. Perse (London, 1930), p. 8. 
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view that he is referring to a series 
of images. 

But Eliot’s whole essay is about the 
inadequacy of Hamlet’s motive, “a 
motive which is more important 
than that of revenge” and which has 
not been imposed “‘successfully upon 
the ‘intractable’ material of the old 
play.” (Selected E., pp. 122-123) 
Eliot’s argument is that Hamlet’s 
mother is not a sufficient motive for 
Hamlet’s emotion; “his disgust en- 
velops and exceeds her.” “To have 
heightened the criminality of Ger- 
trude” would have motivated a “‘to- 
tally different emotion in Hamlet.” 
(Selected E., p. 125) Hamlet’s dis- 
gust is caused by something more 
than his mother’s guilt; the weakness 
of the play, according to Eliot, is 
that Shakespeare does not provide 
this “something more,” an adequate 
“objective correlative” to motivate 
the emotion in Hamlet. If Eliot were 
referring to images, then he would 
have criticized Hamlet for its in- 
adequate imagery, its poor “sensory 
impressions.” Although he says that 
the versification is variable, he makes 
no criticism of the imagery as an in- 
adequate expression or “objectifica- 
tion” of emotion. Matthiessen, how- 
ever, uses his interpretation of the 
objective correlative as a basis to 
criticize the lack of concrete imag- 
ery in poetry. Although Matthiessen 
begins his essay with a quotation 
from Arnold that the “eternal ob- 
jects of poetry” are “human ac- 
tions,” he concludes that Donne and 
Campion are dramatic poets because 
their imagery is clear and visual, 
presenting a “sharp dramatic pic- 
ture.” This interpretation misses the 
point that Eliot’s criticism of Ham- 
let is not of its lack of clarity and 
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precision of imagery but its lack of 
motivation. 

It is true that according to my in- 
terpretation the phrase “‘a skilful ac- 
cumulation of imagined sensory im- 
pressions” is puzzling. The term 
“skilful” implies that the images in 
Macheth are successful, whereas 
those in Hamlet are not. However, 
the phrase “this exact equivalence” 
does not refer to the equivalence be- 
tween Lady Macbeth’s “state of 
mind” and the “sensory impres- 
sions,” but to that between “a set of 
objects, a situation, a chain of 
events” and the “particular emo- 
tion,” the statement appearing in the 
sentence immediately preceding the 
example of Lady Macbeth. The situ- 
ation, Eliot says, “‘must terminate in 
sensory experience.” That is, the only 
way the situation can be expressed 
is through a series of images. The 
images in the sleep walking scene 
are skilful because they refer con- 
vincingly to the cause of Lady Mac- 
beth’s emotion—her deep involve- 
ment in the murder of Duncan. 
Eliot’s statement that Hamlet’s emo- 
tion is “inexpressible” does not mean 
that Hamlet fails to express the 
emotion, but that Shakespeare fails 
to represent it convincingly, to pro- 
vide adequate motivation.° 

The images are an integral part 
of the situation and cannot be sep- 
arated from it. The objective corre- 

®René Wellek makes a similar point: “Apparently 
Eliot means that Hamlet’s disgust with life (which 
seems very well expressed) is not fully motivated by 
the marriage of his mother and by the suspected mur- 
der of his father,” “The Criticism of T. §. Eliot,” 
SR, LXIV (Summer 1956), 419. William K. Wimsatt, 
Jr. and Monroe C. Beardsley argue that “Hamlet’s 
emotion must be expressible . . . and actually ex- 
pressed too (by in the play; otherwise 

. Eliot would not know it is there—in excess of 


the facts.” (“The Affective Fallacy,” in Critiques, 
pp. 407-408) 


something) 
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lative is a complex of situation and 
images, both the cause and the ex- 
pression of the emotion, with the 
emphasis on cause. R. W. Stallman 
implies this meaning in a statement 
on Tate: 


Tate regards Hardy’s abstractions as beyond 
the range of his feelings, since Hardy “rarely 
shows us the experience that ought to jus- 
tify them, that would give them substance, 
visibility, meaning.” .. . (It is the criterion 
of the Objective Correlative.) (Critiques, 
p. 500) 


The key to the meaning of the term 
is the cause or motive of emotion, 
the justification of emotion in the 
plot. 

Although Matthiessen and Vivas 
include situation as well as images 
in their interpretations, they ignore 
situation as a cause of the charac- 
ter’s emotion. They, like Stallman, 
assume that Eliot is referring to the 
poet’s own emotion, that the situa- 
tion or series of images is an “expres- 
sion” of the poet’s emotion. Cer- 
tainly, both Eliot’s definition and 
the context of the definition seem to 
support this view. Not only does 
Eliot use the term “expressing,” he 
also argues that the basis of the “fail- 
ure” of Hamlet is the inability of 
Shakespeare to find a situation which 
adequately represents his own emo- 
tion: “the bafflement” of Shakes- 
peare “in the face of his artistic 
problem,” “the buffoonery of an 
emotion which he cannot express in 
art”: “we assume it |Shakespeare’s 
emotion] to be an experience which, 
in the manner indicated, exceeded 
the facts.” (Selected E., pp 125- 
126) 

Nevertheless, the important emo- 
tion is that of the character, not that 
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of the poet. Even if we assume that 
Eliot believes that Shakespeare’s emo- 
tion is the same as that of Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Lady Macbeth, we still 
have to conclude that Eliot’s ob- 
jective correlative refers to the 
character’s emotion, because, as his 
examples indicate, Eliot is concen- 
trating on the emotion in the play, 
not the emotion which precedes it. 
The identity of the emotion of the 
poet with that of the character is 
irrelevant. What is important is 
Hamlet’s emotion, not Shakespeare’s; 
even when a poet appears to be 
speaking in his own voice, we are 
interested in the emotion of the 
poem (the poet becoming a charac- 
ter in his own work), not in the 
emotion of the poet. Matthiessen’s 
and Vivas’ assumption that the cor- 
relative is a situation which serves as 
a bridge between the poet’s emotion 
and the reader is contradicted by 
Eliot’s examples and his central con- 
cern, the situation which motivates 
Hamlet.’ If Eliot considered the cor- 
relative merely as a bridge, then the 
character, his situation, and his moti- 
vation would be irrelevant; the only 
important thing would be the situa- 
tion which represents the emotion 
of the poet. 

Eliot’s failure to confine his con- 
sideration of the objective correla- 
tive to the motive of the character’s 
emotion, his speculation about 
Shakespeare’s personal emotion and 
situation, introduces confusion into 
the definition. Actually, throughout 
his discussion Eliot refers to two 
different types of correlatives—one 
in life, the situation which is inade- 

7The same objection holds for Wellek’s interpreta- 


tion of the correlative as a “symbolic 


between poet and reader (SR, LXIV, 420). 


structure” 
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quate to Shakespeare’s emotion, and 
one in art, the situation which is in- 
adequate to Hamlet’s emotion. Ac- 
cording to Eliot, Shakespeare had 
some kind of experience, perhaps the 
reading of the Apologie de Raimond 
Sebond combined with some _ per- 
sonal experience, which produced an 
emotion, disgust or horror, in excess 
of the situation; he was therefore 
unable to create an adequate objec- 
tive correlative or motivation for 
Hamlet’s emotion. He was unable to 
“intensify the world to his emotions” 
(Selected E., p. 126), to separate the 
“man who suffers” from the “mind 
which creates.” (Selected E., p. 8) 

The reason that Eliot would like 
to understand Shakespeare’s personal 
experience and emotion is that they 
would help to explain the “failure” 
of Hamlet, not that they would help 
to evaluate the work, as an analysis 
of Hamlet’s emotion does. If Eliot 
had concerned himself only with 
Shakespeare’s emotion and situation 
(which he alludes to but never iden- 
tifies), then Matthiessen’s and Vivas’ 
interpretation would be valid. But 
the introduction of the character’s 
emotion and situation changes the 
whole problem, shifting it to the 
work itself. The term “expressing” 
in the definition is unfortunate be- 
cause it seems to refer to the poet’s 
emotion; since Eliot actually con- 
centrates on the character’s emo- 
tion in the work, the term “repre- 
sent” would have been more accu- 
rate. The fact that Eliot believes 
that the poet’s emotion is behind the 
work, to be perceived by the atten- 
tive reader, as Eliot detects Shakes- 
peare’s, is unimportant because the 
center of value is the character’s 
emotion, regardless of how this value 
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is created or how the character’s 
emotion relates to that of the poet. 

Another misconception, connect- 
ed with the concept of the correla- 
tive as a bridge between poet and 
reader, is the belief that the correla- 
tive arouses in the reader the emotion 
of the poet or the work. Eliseo Vivas 
is not sure that this is Eliot’s mean- 
ing, but he assumes this meaning, 
in his analysis of the term. Joseph 
Shipley’s main objection to the term 
is that “Eliot confuses expression of 
an emotion in the work with its 
arousal in the receptor.’ And R. W. 
Stallman asserts that the “objective 
correlative of the poet’s original 
emotion . . . immediately evokes in 
the spectator the same emotion.” 
(Critiques, p. 502) It is true that 
Eliot sometimes presents the idea 
that an image expresses the emotion 
of the poet and arouses the same 
emotion in the reader. For example, 
he quotes with approval Ford Madox 
Hueffer’s statement that ‘Poetry 
consists in so rendering concrete ob- 
jects that the emotions produced by 
the objects shall arise in the reader.’” 
Eliot, however, is consistent in his 
belief that the situation created by 
the poet or the work as a whole can- 
not control the response of the 
reader: “A poem may appear to 
mean very different things to dif- 
ferent readers, and all of these 
meanings may be different from 
what the author thought he 
meant.” In fact, a crucial principle 
in Eliot’s poetic theory is that the 
poem has a life of its own, related 


8Dictionary of World Literature, s.v., “Objective 
Correlative.” 

%Ezra Pound, His Metric and Poetry (New York, 
1917), pp. 26-27. 

10The Music of Poetry (Glasgow, 1942), p. 15. 
Eliot makes similar points in The Use of Poetry and 
the Use of Criticism (London, 1933), pp. 130, 138. 
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to but different from the emotions 
of both poet and reader. The term 
“evoked” in the definition means 
that the emotion of the character is 
brought forth, not that it arises in 
the audience. The audience recog- 
nizes Hamlet’s or Macbeth’s emo- 
tion, but it does not necessarily ex- 
perience it. Shakespeare’s failure, ‘ac- 
cording to Eliot, is not his inability 
to make the audience feel Hamlet’s 
emotion, but his inability to provide 
a situation capable of motivating an 
emotion which is convincing to the 
audience. 

The emphasis of the correlative 
on motive, the justification of emo- 
tion in the plot, contrary to Eliot’s 
general theory of the primacy of 
images, makes situation primary to 
images; for the situation controls 
the emotion. Although the emotion 
may be modified by images, it can- 
not be transformed by them; if the 
situation is inadequate, then the 
emotion will be inadequate. Thus, 
this idea recognizes the importance 
of plot or situation, a major conten- 
tion of the Chicago critics, and of 
rational motive, an idea frequently 
advanced by Yvor Winters. Accord- 
ing to this concept of the correlative, 
the poetry of “qualitative progres- 
sion” (a term Winters borrows from 
Kenneth Burke), a succession of 
images without a motive, can be no 
more than an ingenious display; it 
cannot create emotion in the work. 
It may be true that a situation which 
is not energized by effective images 
is nothing, but if there is no situa- 
tion, no motive for the character’s 
emotion, then there is nothing for 
the images to energize. This idea of 
the necessity of motive is an anti- 
dote to the idea that poetry is merely 
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highly charged language or a suc- 
cession of brilliant images. Except 
for its emphasis on emotion, it to 
some extent restores the importance 
of action or plot as recognized in 
pre-Romantic criticism. 

To sum up, the objective correla- 
tive is a complex of situation and 
images which both causes and ex- 
presses the character’s emotion. 
Eliot’s belief that there was some- 
thing wrong with Shakespeare’s per- 
sonal emotion, that it did not have 
an adequate correlative in life and 
thus hampered his creation of a 
work of art, is irrelevant to a con- 
sideration of the emotion in the 
work. If the cause of the emotion 
in the work is inadequate, then the 
correlative is inadequate; if there is 
no cause, then there is no correlative. 
For example, Coleridge’s criticism 
of Iago’s “motiveless malignity” can 
be legitimately interpreted as a criti- 
cism of the lack of an objective cor- 
relative for the malignity. Although 
the correlative includes images (the 
expression, the termination in “sen- 
sory experience”), its real basis is 
the motive or cause of the character’s 
emotion." 

The insistence of W. K. Wim- 
satt, Jr. and M. C. Beardsley, in “The 
Affective Fallacy,” on an actual 
cause of emotion is an insistence on 
an objective correlative in the sense 
in which Eliot uses the term. Wim- 
satt and Beardsley divide the “ob- 
jects” of emotion into two kinds— 


the literal reasons for human emotion, and 
those which by some kind of association sug- 


David L. Stevenson uses the term in this sense in 
“An Objective Correlative for T. S. Eliot’s Hamlet,” 
JAAC, XIIl (Sept. 1954), 69-79. Stevenson, who is 
concerned primarily with the argument that Hamlet 
is motivated, asumes that there is no question about 
the meaning of “objective correlative.” 
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gest either the reasons or the resulting emo- 
tion — the thief, the enemy, or the insult 
that makes us angry, and the hornet that 
sounds and stings somewhat like ourselves 
when angry. 


The authors later give an example 
from Macbeth: 

‘Light thickens and the crow makes wing to 
the rooky wood’ might be a 
poem about 


from a 
initially owed 
much of its power, and we daresay still does, 


line 
nothing, but 


to the fact that it is spoken by a tormented 
murderer who, as night draws on, has sent 
his agents out to perform a further ‘deed of 
dreadful note.’!* 


The image alone has no objective 
correlative; it is expression without 
cause, as Hamlet’s expression, ac- 
cording to Eliot, is expression with- 
out adequate cause. The objective 
correlative is provided by the situa- 
tion of a murderer instigating a fur- 
ther murder, and thus the power of 
the image is increased, although the 
image in itself is good. 

It is ironic that a term which ad- 
vances the idea of the importance 
of motive has been primarily used to 
represent the opposite idea, the im- 
portance of images as an expression 
of emotion, of texture as opposed 
to structure, or irnages as opposed to 
plot. The term has been widely used 
to designate the pbjective represen- 
tation of emotion because it seemed 
to meet a need. This concept is cen- 
tral to Romantic theory, being ex- 
pressed at one time or another by al- 
most every Romantic poet and 
critic,’® but there had been no single 


\2Critiques and Essays in Criticism, p. 409. In the 


discussion the authors employ the term “objective cor- 


| for their own purposes—as an image corre- 


itive 
lative to the literal reason for emotion. 

13For a detailed account of the development of this 
Meyer H. Abrams, The Mirror and the 
Theory and the Critical 


1953). Frank Kermode, in 


doctrine, sec 
Lamp, Romantic 


(New York, 


Tradition 
Romantic 
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term to designate it. Furthermore, 
the term provided ammunition in 
the battle against the Victorian and 
Georgian poetry of statement and 
thus served the cause of Imagism. 
Eliot’s concept, though opposed 
to his idea of the primacy of images, 
is consistent with his theory of emo- 
tions. Eliot’s main interest through- 
out his criticism is in emotion; he 
consistently follows the expressive 
theory that the basic function of 
poetry is to present emotion; thus, 
the situation or correlative has no 
cognitive interest—it is used for the 
sake of the emotion. Like many of 
his theories, the concept of the ob- 
jective correlative was formulated 
by Eliot incidentally while discus- 
sing another topic. He may have 
been influenced to some extent by 
Irving Babbitt’s idea of the “dispro- 
portion” between the “outer inci- 
dent” and the emotion of the “Rous- 
seauist.”'* Although the term, used 
without relation to Eliot’s meaning, 
has been highly successful in criti- 
cism, the actual concept behind the 


Image (New York, 1957), discusses the doctrine that 


the image is the “primary pigment” of poetry. 

MPor the various concepts which may be included 
under the heading of “objective correlative,” see 
Robert Stallman’s The Critic’s Notebook (Minneapolis 
and London, 1950). Stallman’s book includes a quota 
Washington Allston Art, 
1850), who was evidently the first to use the term. 
Allston’s 


artificial 


tion trom (Lectures on 


term means any material object natural or 
which is a correlative of the Platonic Idea 
pre-existing in the mind. Bernard Bosanquet uses the 
phrase the “connecting and pervading correlations” of 
fecling in Three Lectures on Aesthetic 
1915), p. 19. As Sister Mary Costello points out, 
Whitman speaks in the Preface to Leaves of Grass of 


(London, 


the poet’s matching of “every thought or act by its 
Another noted by John M. 
Steadman in Notes and Queries, V (June 1958), 261- 
262, is Edmund Husserl’s Objectives Korrelat, first 
1901 in Logische Untersuchen. Eliot's term, 
Wellek (SR, LXIV, 418), is 

“equations 


from Pound’s concept of poetry as 
Pound is emphasizing the 


correlative.” analogue, 


used in 
as René 
remote 


for the 


maintains 


human emotions 


precision of images, poetry as “a sort of inspired 


mathematics.” 
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term is not crucial to Eliot’s own 
poetic theory. In fact, Eliot ap- 
parently doubts its value, for he re- 
marks: “About Hamlet, I remain 
of my opinion of many years ago, 
that the theory of ‘intractable ma- 
terial’ associated with the names of 
Robertson and Stoll is still neces- 
sary, though I have come to doubt 
some of my own additions to that 
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However, it is difficult to 
see how one can argue against the 
necessity of a motive for the char- 
acter’s emotion—the core of Eliot’s 
meaning. The value of the term it- 
self is another matter. But we should 
at least understand its meaning as 
Eliot it—a statement of 
the importance of motive in poetry. 
Criterion, XV (July 1936), 710. 


theory. 


intended 


And There? 


IRVING P. ROTHBERG 


Now that we are here, 


poised for flight 


at the lip-edge 


of the universe, 


or better said, now 


unlearning our primordial grasp 


of earth, 


that we may fall deep away into 


that night of silver suns— 


now that we are here, 


vain and hopeful of 


our human uniqueness, 


let it not be 


that in the paradox 


of forever 


we are also alone. 


Waiting 


FRANCES BLAZER O'BRIEN 


COV 00” Mary, what are 
you waiting for?” 

Looking at her pat- 
ent-leather foot, hesitating on the 
parlor doorsill, Mary Patchen said, 
“Nothing, Mother.” 

Mary’s mother, Mrs. Schuyler, 
poured more tea for her sister and 
herself and almost cracked the tea- 
pot returning it to the marble-top 
table. Her spoon crunched the lump 
sugar, grating the stillness. Dissolv- 
ing it, she said, “If you’re not wait- 
ing for anything then why did you 
come sneaking down?” 

Mary hadn’t sneaked down. Not 
all the way. Only half. And then 
she hadn’t really sneaked, although 
she had tried to avoid the steps that 
creaked. Still her mother and aunt 
had heard her. Otherwise they 
wouldn’t have stopped talking about 
her father, her gone-away, lost-for- 
ever father whose name couldn’t be 
mentioned in Grandmother’s house. 

Not that Grandmother said so in 
so many words. Grandmother didn’t 
need words with her granite-steep 
face and white-thread mouth. Mary 
listened to Grandmother’s face. That 
was one of the first things she 
learned to do years ago when she, 
her mother, and her baby brother 
came to live in Grandmother’s grey- 
stone, the greystone as ordered, po- 
lite and cold as her Grandmother’s 
eyes in her mother’s face. 

“Well, Mary, just don’t stand 
there like a dummy. What are you 
waiting for?” 

Mary stared at the fireless fire- 


place, the fireplace that flamed only 
for company or Christmas now, 
though once for a little while when 
John Schuyler came to be her step- 
father it burned every chill night. 
But one day John Schuyler went 
away too, just like her father, Fred 
Patchen, and the fire went out. 

“T thought you were supposed to 
be in your room studying?” her 
mother said. “Why did you come 
down? Answer me, Mary!” Raising 
her eyes to heaven, as if asking God 
to witness her persecution, Mrs. 
Schuyler said to her sister, “I’ve 
never seen a child like her. Never! 
Sometimes I wonder how I ever 
could have given birth to her.” 

The two women stared at her, as 
if seeing her for the first time. Noth- 
ing related them to her. They were 
mountains and she was sea with 
large green changing eyes, too large 
for her small cockle-shell shaped 
face. She dropped her head, shrink- 
ing from the towering blue eyes set 
in granite. 

Dismissing her, as if a child seen 
but not heard became _insensible, 
Mary’s aunt said, “You forget only 
half of her blood is ours.” 

“Forget!” exclaimed Mrs. Schuy- 
ler. “I should say not! Not with so 
living a reminder .. . Mary! what 
are you waiting for?” 

“T don’t know, Mother.” 

And Mary didn’t know either. 
Although there was a moment back 
there on the stairs, with the hearing 
of her father’s name, that she felt 
close to knowing. But then she so 
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often did—especially if the wind 
moaned in a certain lonely way and 
a branch leaned against the window 
pane, seemingly wanting to enter. 
Sometimes the knowing came so 
close, she could almost reach out and 
touch it. But always at that moment 
she lost it—lost it as if it had never 
been. 

“Is it tea you want, Mary?” 

“No, Mother.” 

“Then please go to your room. 
I’ve something I want to talk over 
with your aunt. [ don’t want you 
around listening.” 

Slowly, counting each step, as if 
she didn’t know how many _ by 
heart, Mary climbed to her room. 
When she was a little bit of a girl 
that was the only way she could 
keep from crying till she reached her 
room. One, two, three, four... 

A branch swelling with buds 
tapped against her window. Mary 
looked through the pane and across 
the back yard strung with Monday’s 
wash and then turned her eyes up 
to the sky where God sat. The gray 
sky scowling down at the green 
shoots of earth set in the black-rib- 
boned rows of the plowed land didn’t 
look like God’s home, but maybe 
where God was, behind the clouds it 
was blue. The moan of winter chilled 
the spring air, and a shiver pimpled 
her arm. The wind lunged, twisting 
the limbs in frenzied indirection, 
bruising the new buds that scratched 
against the window. 

And of a sudden the knowing 
moved again close, and she sat in a 
wilderness of waiting. Maybe if she 
held her breath the moan might 
whisper and the rattle come in. Or 
if she sat still and made believe she 
was dead, maybe, maybe . . . When 
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the listening and seeing might come 
to something for the little girl, the 
woman, and the man, she didn’t 
know. She only knew she was at 
last behind the barriers of time and 
space. She threw herself on her bed. 


With the cry of the boy baby, the 
little girl awakes and stumbles in 
the dark dawn to her baby brother’s 
crib. Rocking it, she stares into the 
kitchen at the man shaving in a 
streaked mirror that distorts his 
face. The woman talks so loud that 
Mary can scarcely hear the creak of 
the crib and the baby’s wet whimper. 
When the man does not answer, the 
woman’s voice is more shrill than the 
factory whistle. 

“Pm throwing away everything 
my mother did for me, to marry you 
—borrowing and begging from her 
ever since to keep our very bodies 
and souls together Pe 

The man tries to soften the voice 
by turning the running water on 
louder, but she pitches her voice still 
higher, listing his failures... 

When at last he answers, his voice 
is as low as hers is high, and the little 
girl feels as if she is hearing a voice 
in a coffin: “You knew from the 
start I didn’t want to take a penny 
from you or your mother. Yet you 
kept right on taking—until now I’m 
in debt so that I can’t even think 
straight.” 

“You don’t have to think. No 
one’s paying you to think. If they 
were, you’d have found a job before 
now. Use that body of yours for 
something more—besides . . .” 

“Besides what?” 

For a moment the woman hesi- 


tates, then says, “Besides a clothes 
rack.” 


WAITING 


“That’s not what you were going 
to say.” 

“Suppose it wasn’t? What are you 
going to do about it? Choke it out 
of me?” The woman laughs. The 
man pulls his coat from a chair, 
grabs his hat, and almost breaks the 
glass in the kitchen door closing it. 

The baby cries. Seeing Mary be- 
side the crib, the woman says, “So 
you’re awake. Always the eyes and 
ears listening even when I think 
you’re asleep.” The woman carries 
the baby to her bed and feeds him. 
The little girl stares at the blue veins 
grained in the full white breast. The 
woman sees the hunger and covers 
her breast with her hand, scolding. 

“Shame! Shame on you!” 

Taking her shame to the kitchen, 
Mary cries until the woman calls, 
“Stop that crying or I'll give you 
something to cry for!” 

Snuffing up her sobs, she climbs 
up on the straight-back chair, and, 
once she is seated, looks out of the 
window. listens to the 
gray day crawl awake. The wind 
moans in the window cracks, a bud- 
ding branch taps the pane. Across a 
back yard a washline squeaks as a 
woman draws it through the pulley 
to wipe it clean. Soon she pins head- 
less and feetless men on it until the 
wind treezes them stiff... 

sound layers sound. The sleeping 
breath of the woman, the drip of 
the faucet, the screech of the trol- 
leys. The blast of the factory whistle 
that orders rushing people to give 
their names to time clocks . . . The 
cry of the huckster, the rattle of 
the kitchen door in the wind. 

A knock. Before she can answer, 
three men walk in. The man with a 
derby and a stickpin says to the two 


Looks and 
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men in overalls, ““Throw it all on the 
street.” He makes an outward sweep- 
ing motion with his hand. 

Now a wet cold darkness hangs, 
colder and wetter than day replaced, 
colder and wetter for being night. It 
streaks the empty row of green 
frame houses, the empty row that 
leans tipsy, one upon the other— 
their faces battered, their eyes 
smashed, their shuttered lids hanging 
by a lash. Against the night, the man 
speaks to the woman, “We're on the 
top floor in the third house. It’s not 
so bad. I tried some paper in the 
stove. Flue works fine.” 

All the way up the pitch black 
stairs the man_ strikes wooden 
matches on the wall with his left 
hand while his right arm holds Mary. 
The kitchen is dark in the lamplight. 
The night is beyond black in the 
rain, all black except for a thumb- 
print of gold made by the reflection 
of the lamp. Off somewhere, the 
little girl sees a light, but when she 
tries to get close to it, her breath 
mists the pane. 


The man building a fire says to 
the woman, “As soon as this gets 
going, I'll go to the store. On my 
way back, I’ll stop and pick up the 
baby. Who’d you leave him with?” 

“My mother,” said the woman 
without looking at the man, “and 


that’s where he’s going to stay. 
Where we're all going to stay. I'm 
through living in a place like this. 
You hear me? Through!” 
“Was it my fault I couldn’t find 
job till today?” 
“Whose fault was it then? Mine?” 
“T did all a man could do.” 
“Man! sssstttt! The only thing 
you're good for is being a—” 
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And all of the man seemed to 
shrivel to a fist. Avoiding it, the 
woman falls against the table and 
makes the lamp crash. For a moment, 
the wick flickers in the splintered 
glass, then there is darkness. And 
after the man slams the door, all is 
silence. 
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Mary knew now that he had run 
away. And sitting in the silence of 
the greystone house with the moan 
of the wind and the budding branch 
begging to enter, she knew for what 
she waited. She waited to grow up. 
She waited for the time when she 
too would run away. 


Piano Recital 


Louis GINSBERG 


Slowly, her fingers go, 


Passers, drifting in snow. 


Softly, the echoes wake 


Reflections from the lake. 


Enrapt, she hangs above 


Chords, mated in love. 


Then, while the music rises, 


Exploring new surprises, 


In sudden vistas notes 


Shake Aprils in their throats 


Till player, as vistas throng 


Disappears in song. 


The Diabolonian Character in Shaw's Plays 


RONALD J. Dickson 


N HIS preface to Three Plays 

for Puritans, Bernard Shaw ob- 

serves that the diabolonian figure 
is not a recent one: 


From Prometheus to the Wagnerian Siegfried, 
some enemy of the gods, unterrified champion 
of those oppressed by them, has always tow- 
ered among the heroes of the loftiest poetry. 
Our newest idol, the Superman, celebrating 
the death of godhead, may be younger than 
the hills; but he is as old as the shepherds.’ 


The diabolonian figure, it seems, 
may have heroic dimensions, be a 
champion of the oppressed, and even 
anticipate, if not embody, the type 
of the Superman. As a realist, the 
diabolonian will be an enemy of the 
false gods of society, a revolutionary, 


and yet a highly moral man. In set- 
ting up the paradox of a virtuous 
Mephistopheles opposed to an iniq- 
uitous society, Shaw faces the prob- 
lem of persuading his audiences to 
reverse their conventional attitudes 
towards both the devil and society. 
In itself, the upsetting of conven- 
tional attitudes is an attack upon 
traditional illusions. To achieve this 
reversal dramatically, the grounds 
upon which the audience accepts or 
rejects the diabolonian figure must 
be shifted: in order to see the dia- 
bolonian as admirable, the audience 
must entertain precepts of Shavian, 
rather than conventional, morality. 
More often this works the other 
way: the diabolonian character is 
made to elicit sympathy from the 
audience, and then this sympathy is 
1The Collected Works of Bernard Shaw, Ayot St. 
Lawrence Edition (New York, 1930), IX, xvii. 


extended to that which the charac- 
ter represents. This sympathy is es- 
tablished in a number of ways, some 
of which will be examined later; 
however, one might mention here 
one’s natural admiration for the 
rebel, the hero, and the champion of 
the oppressed. 

The paradox of a virtuous diabo- 
lonian can be put across most effec- 
tively by indicating that he is a truly 
religious person. Commenting upon 
The Devil’s Disciple, Shaw points 


out that: 


Dick Dudgeon, the devil’s disciple, is a Puri- 
tan of the Puritans. He is brought up in a 
household where the Puritan religion has died, 
and become, in its corruption, an excuse for 
his mother’s master passion of hatred in all 
its phases of cruelty and envy ... In such a 
home, the Puritan finds himself 
starved of religion, which is the most clam- 
orous need of his nature. With all his mother’s 
indomitable selffulness, but with Pity in- 
stead of Hatred as his master passion, he pities 
the devil; takes his side; and champions him, 
like a true Covenanter, against the world. He 
thus becomes, like all genuinely religious men, 
a reprobate and an outcast (IX, xxvii). 


young 


Dick Dudgeon is enough of a realist, 
in Shaw’s definition, to perceive the 
falsity of the ideals of a dead Puritan 
culture. In a sense, the diabolonian 
position is an intrinsic part of Christ- 
ian tradition, not a position of ex- 
ternal antagonism to Chrisianity. 
The eventual exchange of  rdles 
between the devil’s disciple and the 
minister indicates this, and it under- 
scores the fact that Dudgeon is a 
profoundly religious person in an 
only superficially religious society. 
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The melodramatic form of The 
Devil’s Disciple demands a heroic 
deed of some sort and makes it pos- 
sible for Shaw’s diabolonian to be a 
hero in the grand tradition. In focus- 
ing the conflict upon the relationship 
between mother and son, Shaw elic- 
its a kind of dramatic intensity 
frequent in melodrama. However, 
Shaw characterizes Dudgeon rather 
fully, in a way alien to the conven- 
tional melodrama in which charac- 
ters, subservient to action, are only 
stock figures. Shaw does this not only 
to enhance the value of the melo- 
dramatic action, but also in order to 
make the audience literally give the 
devil his due. 

While parodying the melodrama, 
Shaw also has to put across his para- 
dox, and this he does by two means: 
demonstrating the pernicious nature 
of this brand of Puritanism and dis- 
playing the worth of Dudgeon’s 

variety of diabolonianism. In the 
first act, Puritanism is demolished by 
making an antipathetic figure of 
Mrs. Dudgeon, who is held by Puri- 
tan society to be “exceedingly good” 
(p. 3). Although Mrs. Dudgeon is 
an extremist, even among Puritans, 
the fact that she has a reputation 
for “piety” is an indictment of the 
society as a whole. In the represen- 
tation, Mrs. Dudgeon reveals herself, 
in her manner, her speech, and her 
action, to be egocentric, greedy, and 
uncharitable. She speaks, according 
to the stage directions, “peremp- 
torily,” “bitterly,” “sharply,” “vin- 
dictively,” “implacably,”’ “con- 
temptuously” (pp. 5-10). What she 
says is in accord with her manner; 
of her immediate family, she terms 
one son a fool (p. 7), the other 
“wicked, dissolute, and lawless” (p. 
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8); she speaks of her husband as a 
thief (p. 13), and her brother-in-law 
as a man who deserves hanging (p. 
8). Her actions, as well as her speech, 
make the innocent Essie “cowed and 
wretched” (p. 5). When the group 
assembles for the reading of the 
will, the falsity of this Puritanism is 
indicated further: by Judith’s shal- 
lowness, the suggestions that William 
and Titus are, respectively, reformed 
drunkard and shady _horse-dealer, 
and the group’s collective cowardice 
when Dudgeon suggests a stand 
against the British. 

With such a background to con- 
tend against, Dudgeon may seem al- 
most inevitably to espouse the devil’s 


cause. Puritanism is painted so darkly 


that the audience is predisposed to 
view its opposite with favor, and to 
accept as commendable whomever 
Mrs. Dudgeon disparages. In context, 
even Dudgeon’s statement of alle- 
giance to the devil is not terribly 
shocking: 


I saw that he was in the right, and that the 
world cringed to his conqueror only through 
fear. I prayed secretly to him; and he com- 
forted me, and saved me from having my 
spirit broken in this house of children’s tears. 
I promised him my soul, and swore an oath 
that I would stand up for him in this world 
and stand by him in the next. That promise 
and that oath made a man of me. From this 
day this house is his home; and no child shall 
cry in it: this hearth is his altar; and no soul 
shall ever cower over it in the dark evenings 
and be afraid (pp. 25-26). 


The speech indicates that it is a 
religion of fear that drove Dudgeon 
to diabolonianism, a religion that 
causes children’s tears, a point dra- 
matically exemplified by Essie. 
References to mistreated children 
appeal to general sympathies, and «t 
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this point the audience is prepared 
to admit that Dudgeon had strong 
provocation for his discipleship. 
That Dudgeon’s master passion is 
pity is evident in his attitude to- 
wards Essie, and pity is a sentiment 
which, particularly in view of Mrs. 
Dudgeon’s total deficiency in this 
respect, shows Dick Dudgeon in a 
sympathetic light. Further indica- 
tions of the unsought-for nature of 
Dudgeon’s diabolonianism occur in 
the second act: Dudgeon remarks, 
“if all my enemies were like Mrs. 
Anderson, I should be the _ best 
Christian in America” (p. 35), and 
he observes to Judith, of her hus- 
band, “I daresay your love helps him 
to be a good man, just as your hate 
makes me a bad one” (p. 38). 

There is no evidence that Dudg- 
eon’s diabolonianism is in itself very 
serious. If it issues in action no more 
heinous than playing games on Sun- 
day and even prompts a number of 
commendable actions, it is hardly 
very wicked ineffect. Indeed, Dudg- 
eon’s reiterated steadfastness in his 
faith, whatever one might think of 
the faith itself, is in favorable con- 
trast to the superficial observance 
of professed religion. 

Dudgeon’s heroic deed is, of 
course, crucial in winning the audi- 
ence to his side. Ultimately it is the 
community against which he had 
seemed to be in revolt, as well as the 
audience, that finds him to be a 
hero. It is as a rebel against the 
British, and a champion of the com- 
munity, that Dudgeon appears at 
the end of the play. False religion, 
in any form, is what Dudgeon ob- 
jects to, and this is apparent when, 
on the gallows, he describes as “‘blas- 
phemous nonsense” the chaplain’s 
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effort to “make murder look like 
piety” (p. 72). 

Something like natural goodness 
is suggested by Dudgeon’s discussion 
of his motive: 


When it came to the point whether I would 
take my neck out of the noose and put an- 
other man’s into it, I could not do it... I 
have been brought up standing by the law of 
my own nature; and I may not go against it, 
gallows or no gallows (p. 54). 


Dudgeon is consistent in standing 
by the law of his own nature 
throughout the play, but the audi- 
ence changes its attitude towards 
this nature, seeing it first as dia- 
bolical, and finally as practically 
divine. 

Although Dudgeon meets the gen- 
eral specifications of the Shavian 
diabolonian—as a realist, a hero, a 
champion of the oppressed, an enemy 
of the gods, and an apparent enemy 
of society—he is more than a par- 
ticular manifestation of a type. His 
diabolonian features are appropriate 
to the play itself and are dramati- 
cally functional. Shaw’s treatment of 
the melodramatic form demands a 
full characterization of Dudgeon, a 
characterization realized dramati- 
cally in the reactions of other people, 
and, most importantly, in Dudgeon’s 
own actions. Sufficiently individual- 
ized to be non-philosophic, non- 
discursive, Dudgeon is a mouthpiece 
for Shaw only in so far as his actions 
embody a Shavian point of view. It 
would seem that the type is general- 
ized enough to permit individualiza- 
tion; however, such unlike diabolon- 
ians as Dudgeon and Undershaft may 
not represent the difference between 
diverse characterizations within a 
type so much as the difference be- 
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tween a successful, dramatically re- 
alized objectifying of the figure and 
an unsuccessful one. 

In Man and Superman the situa- 
tion is more complex, for here Shaw 
has two diabolonians (or three, if 
Tanner and Don Juan are to be 
distinguished). Shaw attempts to 
prove not only that a revolutionary 
upstart is really good, but also that 
an amiable gentleman is actually 
Satanic. Don Juan (and, to a lesser 
degree, Tanner) conforms to the 
diabolonian convention. In the 
“Epistle Dedicatory,” Shaw attrib- 
utes the attractiveness of the Don 
Juan legend to “the heroism of dar- 
ing to be the enemy of God.” He 
explains that from Prometheus to 
his own Devil’s Disciple ‘‘such ene- 
mies have always been popular” 


(X, xiii). Shaw further observes: 


Philosophically, Don Juan is a man who, 
though gifted enough to be exceptionally 
capable of distinguishing between good and 
evil, follows his own instincts without regard 
to the common, statute, or canon law; and 
therefore, whilst gaining the ardent sympa- 
thy of our rebellious instincts (which are 
flattered by the brilliancies with which Don 
Juan associates them) finds himself in mor- 
tal conflict with existing institutions . . 
(xii-xiii). 


Shaw finds that the modern Don 
Juan, no longer a libertine, assum- 
ing responsibility, and adopting an 
affirmative attitude, must discover 
“4 moral in his immorality” (xvi). 
Tanner is the author of “The Revo- 
lutionist’s Handbook,” and _ possesses 
“a sense of reality that disables con- 
vention” (xxi), while Don Juan, in 
the play within the play, seeks 
heaven, “the home of the masters 
of reality” (p. 102). 

The real devil, on the other hand, 
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is a “refined and cultivated being” 
(p. 132), a conservative who pre- 
serves, in hell “the home of the un- 
real and of the seekers for happiness” 
(p. 102), all the ideal illusions of 
beauty, art, and love. We are told 
that illusions are evil and that society 
is predicated upon illusions, in direct 
statement, and in the equivalence of 
the devil with illusion, and of hell 
with Seville. However, the point 
might be more convincing if there 
were some dramatic illustration of 
the effects of illusory belief. Shaw’s 
devil never becomes a very serious 
menace: he remains an amiable gen- 
tleman, while the danger inherent in 
this very amiability is not made very 
evident. 

Aside from the authorship of “The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook,” as well 
as some supposedly shocking re- 
marks, and the reactions of people 
like Ramsden (whom we are not 
disposed to take seriously), there is 
no indication in the play that Tan- 
ner is really diabolonian. His revolu- 
tionary ideas are expressed in words, 
not actions, and Ann, speaking to 
him, mentions “the things you say on 
purpose to shock people—those who 
know you pay no attention to them” 
(p. 21). Tanner makes a fool of 
himself with his misconception of 
Violet’s situation, and, although he is 
a realist aware of the true relation- 
ship between the sexes, he is helpless 
when Ann determines to snare him. 
Don Juan himself announces, near 
the beginning of the scene in hell, 
“Tam not one of the wicked” (p. 
89). It is the associations with the 
Don Juan legend that give Tanner 
whatever diabolonianism he possesses, 
and it is the “Epistle Dedicatory,” 
not the play, which specifies Don 
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Juan’s diabolonian nature. Because 
revolutionary ideas in themselves do 
not indicate the diabolonian, the 
quality is more evident here in in- 
tent than in fact. The Shavian par- 
adox is not dramatically realized in 
a conversion from one extreme to 
another because the first extreme is 
not represented: Don Juan and Tan- 
ner are good from the start. In the 
characterization of the devil, the 
second extreme is never represented: 
the devil never becomes really evil. 

In Major Barbara the religious 
context is restored. In fact, the whole 
play is so permeated with salvation, 
conversion, faith, good works, and 
other religious manifestations that 
the Diabolonian figure is completely 
meaningful and at home. Undershaft 
is the most fully-developed Shavian 
example of the genre, and his Meph- 
istophelean attributes are made 
quite explicit. Cusins refers to him 
as ‘‘Mephistopheles” (XI, 307), “the 
Prince of Darkness” (p. 312), 
“clever devil” (p. 325), “old 
demon” (p. 342), and “tempter” 
(p. 343); the hiring of Cusins is 
discussed in terms of selling one’s 
soul to the devil (p. 346); and the 
factory is thought of by Cusins as 
a ““Works Department of Hell” (p. 
323), and by Barbara as “a sort of 
pit where lost creatures with black- 
ened faces stirred up smoky fires 
and were driven and tormented by 
my father” (p. 323). Reminiscences 
of the Faust story strengthen the 
identification (even Bodger’s pur- 
chase of salvation is a sort of parodic 
inversion of the legend). 

Again, Shaw picks two extremes: 
the selfless, penniless, yet militant 
Salvation Army, and the Mephi- 
stophelean, wealthy, yet mild-man- 
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nered Undershaft. Although not 
bent on showing that the Salvation 
Army is bad, Shaw does insist that 
Undershaft’s approach to salvation is 
better. If Undershaft appears never 
to do “a proper thing without giving 
an improper reason for it” (p. 313), 
he does do proper things, and does 
them, Shaw insists, for the proper 
reasons. 

In order to convince the audience 
that “there must be some truth or 
other behind all this dreadful irony” 
(p. 325), Shaw must present the 
apparent diabolonian as a_ truly 
moral individual. A process requir- 
ing some complexity of character- 
ization, this involves a series of in- 
cidents demonstrating his charity to- 
wards the Salvation Army, his love 
for his daughter, his patience with 
his family, his concern for the op- 
pressed. Near the beginning, Under- 
shaft is established as a religious per- 
son. Shaw states, in the preface, that 
Undershaft has ‘“‘a constant sense 
that he is only the instrument of a 
Will or Life Force which uses him 
for purposes wider than his own” 
(p. 220), a fact which Undershaft 
confirms in his acknowledgment 
that what drives the Undershaft- 
Lazarus enterprises is “a will of 
which I am a part” (p. 336). How- 
ever, the religion which Undershaft 
professes—one in which the means 
of salvation are money and gun- 
powder—must be made palatable to 
the audience. Barbara is established 
as a religious, high-minded, selfless 
girl, and it is through her conver- 
sion to the Undershaft faith that 
the audience, too, is to be converted. 
That Undershaft understands Bar- 
bara is apparent in his recognition 
that “it is through religion alone 
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that we can win Barbara” (p. 293). 
Undershaft associates himself with 
Barbara when he speaks of her re- 
ligious inclinations as “the Under- 
shaft inheritance. I shall hand on 
my torch to my daughter. She shall 
make my converts and preach my 
gospel” (p. 294). As the play pro- 
gresses, Undershaft is seen first as a 
devil incarnate; then as a person to 
whom Barbara can say, “you may be 
a devil; but God speaks through you 
sometimes” (p. 325); and finally 
as a benevolent father-figure with 
many of the attributes of divinity. 

Undershaft is a realist who, per- 
ceiving that the cardinal vice is 
poverty, predicates his religion upon 
this observation, and counsels Bar- 
bara to do likewise: 


You have made for yourself something that 
you call a morality or a religion or what not. 
It doesn’t fit the facts. Well, scrap it. Scrap 
it and get one that does fit. That is what is 
wrong with the world at present. It scraps 
its obsolete steam engines and dynamos; but 
it won't scrap its old prejudices and its old 
moralities and its old religions and its old 
political constitutions (p. 337). 


Lady Britomart states the idealist po- 
sition by admonishing Adolphus to 
avoid saying that wrong things are 
true, for “what does it matter 
whether they are true if they are 
wrong?” Undershaft counters with, 
“what does it matter whether they 
are wrong if they are true?” (p. 
341). 

Cusin’s intellectual conversion— 
the conversion of a religious eclec- 
tic, who has dabbled in many faiths, 
but, until this moment, has em- 
braced none — reinforces Barbara’s 
emotional conversion. But, although 
we are presented with the fact of 
this dual conversion, the reason for 
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it is not convincing. The representa- 
tion demonstrates that Undershaft 
means well, but it does not entirely 
persuade us that his religion of 
money and gunpowder is superior 
to the Salvation Army, because this 
superiority is not dramatically em- 
bodied. In other words, the attempt 
to induce the audience to believe that 
Mephistopheles is a saint may lead to 
the conclusion that he is merely a 
misguided saint, and one who 
preaches interminably, but does not 
prove, the rightness of his doctrines. 

There are touches of diabolonian- 
ism in other Shavian characters— 
Marchbanks, for example, or Blanco 
Posnet—but Dudgeon, Don Juan, 
and Undershaft are the chief repre- 
sentatives of the type. Through Dick 
Dudgeon we see that this type can 
be dramatically objectified, a con- 
clusion which the character of Un- 
dershaft supports until he leaves the 
stage and mounts a soapbox. While 
The Devil’s Disciple and Major Bar- 
bara demand fully characterized 
diabolonians, the type is really ex- 
trinsic in Man and Superman, an 
imposition from without of a fav- 
orite Shavian figure. By stating that 
two of the plays demand the dia- 
bolonian figure, I mean to suggest 
that, given a religious context and 
the paradoxical nature of Shavian 
invention, the diabolonian character 
is not only appropriate, but inevit- 
able. Furthermore, the two plays re- 
quire that the diabolonian figure be 
fully characterized. While a “fully 
characterized” Shavian figure may 
appear to be two-dimensional if 
compared with some of Shakes- 
peare’s characters, it will have a 
great deal more complexity than 
that suggested by the charge that 
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Shaw employed only stock char- 
acters. Dick Dudgeon and Under- 
shaft, although both diabolonian, are 
distinct individuals, and their dif- 
ferences are not accounted for solely 
by their diverse situations in time, 
place, and circumstance. It must be 
admitted that Don Juan, in con- 
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trast, is almost a garrulous puppet. 
These examples of the diabolonian 
figure would suggest, then, that, 
while Shaw does employ generalized 
character types, the particular man- 
ifestations of these types can be, 
and often are, individuated and made 
dramatically functional. 


I Could Love You 


FLORENCE UNGAR 


I could love you tenderly 


In calm and sunshine 


But am strengthless against the impulses which rock your being 


Into irrationality. 


The wild forces like unleashed horses driving your nature 


Have nothing to do with love. 


They stampede in my face, shaking me breathlessly hollow of thought 


Till I am drained of will to combat. 


To cope with the untamed emotional beasts stampeding out of the 
corral of your mind 


I must myself be beast-blind, racing to destroy. 


So far from beast am I 

That lashed by the violence of your rage 

I have lain shaken by thunder, wracked by lightning 

So many nights, sweet-potential, when the heart lay split with anguish 
Under an open angry sky 

With you long gone 


Creator of wild-riding storms. 


Calendar and Holiday 


GEORGE CUOMO 


For our daughter we bought and saved 

The newspaper published the day of her birth, 
September twenty-second, this last bulging year. 
These columns in daily repetition bear 

Little for us, but will ripen while the earth 


Waits, window to all growth and change. 


The day is given its recorded, unchanged 
Image here. Shown in victory, a man 
Honored by some minor post is now three 
Months dead, and still I look to see 

Him smile. Against talk of war, men plan 


For peace. The paper notes their plans. 


The football game has been won and lost, 
I forget how, or if the injured halfback 
Played (or if it made a difference), 
Though I helped that night to pack 

The stadium, ten hours after the immense 


Hour of birth, thinking of my daughter. 


I have read this thin Saturday’s paper 


Many times, trying to give some shape 


Of meaning to this September holy day, 


This newly-calendared holiday, 
Wondering what these pages will make 


In twenty years for this quiet child. 


Laurence Sterne and Virginia Woolf 


A Study in Literary Continuity 


RoBeERT Curtis BROWN 


HAT the novels of Laurence 

Sterne influenced the writ- 

ings of Virginia Woolf has 
become, perhaps, a critical cliché. 
Yet, apart from noting casual refer- 
ences which link her with Sterne, 
most critics have been loath to state 
directly the nature of this affinity. 
For example, in his book Forces in 
Modern British Literature, William 
York Tindall remarked, without 
elaboration, that Virginia Woolf 
“was aware of herself as the Blooms- 
bury equivalent of Laurence Sterne.” 
This general statement can be sub- 
stantiated, I feel, through an analysis 
of one significant short story, “The 
Mark on the Wall,” a brief con- 
sideration of the time-scheme in 
Orlando, and, finally, through her 
characterization of Mr. Ramsay who 
functions as the twentieth century 
counterpart of Mr. Shandy. 

“In Tristram Shandy,’ writes 
Dorothy Van Ghent, “‘a new type of 
structure makes its appearance, a 
type that is of singular importance 
for the development of the modern 
novel. This is a structure modeled 
on the operative character of con- 
sciousness as such. Sterne conceives 
the behavior of consciousness in 
terms not of logical continuities but 
of the spontaneous association of 
ideas.” Sterne’s use of free associa- 
tion allowed him to develop a tech- 
nique in which inner experience 
(idea, sensation, or impression—or 
any combination of them) is re- 


vealed by the highly personal reac- 
tions of the various minds to out- 
ward events. This aspect of his 
technique is apparent when Susan- 
nah first learns of Brother Bobby’s 
death: 


—My young master in London is dead! said 
Obadiah.—A green satin nightgown of my 
mother’s, which had been twice scoured, was 
the first idea which Obadiah’s exclamation 
brought into Susannah’s head—Well might 
Locke write a chapter upon the imperfec- 
tions of words—O ’twill be the death of my 
poor mistress, cried Susannah.—My mother’s 
whole wardrobe followed.—What a proces- 
sion! her red damask,—her orange-twenty— 
her white and yellow lutestrings,—her brown 
taf feta,—her bone-laced caps, her bed-gowns, 
and comfortable underpetticoats.—Not a rag 
was left behind.—“‘No,—she will never look 
up again,” said Susannah. 


Susannah, crying about Brother 
Bobby’s death, cannot control the 
first thought that comes into her 
head, a vision of Mrs. Shandy’s green 
satin nightgown, which she may in- 
herit when Mrs. Shandy goes into 
mourning. The entire wardrobe fol- 
lows: brown taffeta, bone-laced 
caps, and bed gowns. The stimulus 
which provoked this association of 
ideas lay in the outer world, but 
Sterne is preoccupied not with out- 
ward things; he is concerned with 
Susannah’s response to the event. 
Bobby’s death becomes secondary as 
one’s interest is transferred from the 
outer to the inner region, from the 
external occurrence to that which 
flows within. 
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Instead of a reasoned and coherent 
portrait of the world as contem- 
plated by the eye of omniscience, 
Sterne gave the impressions of sight 
and sound, contact and atmosphere 
as they struck upon the mind of the 
character. Sterne, like Locke, knew 
that logical order was not the chief 
characteristic of the human mind. 
For the most part, the mind operates 
according to the order of association, 
and this is the kind of order found 
in Virginia Woolf’s fiction as in 
Sterne’s novel. “Now is life very 
solid or very shifting?” she asks in 
her diary. “I am haunted by the two 
contradictions. This has gone on for- 
ever; will last forever; goes down to 
the bottom of the world—this mo- 
ment I stand on.” In her novels an 
interest in the solidity of life is re- 
placed by a fascination for the flux 
of things, and in her first volume 
of stories, Monday or Tuesday, she 
began to develop a medium suitable 
to the expression of her characters’ 
responses to externals. “The Mark on 
the Wall,” for example, illustrates 
her attempt to render the flow of 
impressions as they strike the mind. 

In this story, the narrator, sitting 
by the fire on a winter afternoon, 
notices a mark on the wall which 
he cannot remember having seen be- 
fore. His curiosity is aroused and he 
weaves a pattern of images, ideas, 
and reminiscences. Perhaps, he 
thinks, the mark was made by a nail 
for a miniature, “the minature of a 
lady with white powdered curls, 
powder-dusted cheeks, and lips like 
red carnations.” Yet, the mark ap- 
pears on closer observation to be too 
large, too round for a miniature, and 
the narrator knows that if he were 
to arise and examine the mark he 
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could not be certain “because once 
a thing is done, no one ever knows 
how it happened.” This leads him to 
consider the inaccuracies of thought 
and to ask what life is. “Why,” he 
exclaims, “if one wants to compare 
life to anything, one must liken it 
to being blown through the Tube at 
fifty miles an hour—tumbling head 
over heels in the asphodel meadows 
like brown paper parcels pitched 
down a shoot in the post office.” 

His thoughts on the meaning of 
life lead the narrator to desire to 
sink deeper and deeper, away from 
the surface with its hard separate 
facts. The clue to the meaning of 
existence does not lie in externali- 
ties. Rather, externalities are con- 
veniences which prompt a flood of 
impressions, and the narrator seizes 
the first idea which passes through 
his mind. “Shakespeare, well, he will 
do as well as another.” From this he 
passes to flowers which grew in the 
reign of Charles the First, and finally 
to the idea that these reflections 
which flood the mind will provide 
future novelists with depths which 
they must explore, “leaving a de- 
scription of reality more and more 
out of their stories, taking a knowl- 
edge of it for granted as the Greeks 
did.” For nothing is proved or 
known. 

In certain lights that mark on the 
wall seems actually to project from 
the wall. It is important only in that 
it creates a set of impressions and 
ideas. The only true reality exists 
in the inner flow of thought, “in a 
world which one could slice with 
one’s thoughts asa fish slices the 
water with his fin.” Life does not 
consist of a series of externals placed 
in special cubicles of time and space. 
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Mrs. Woolf assumes that importance 
must be attached not to things, but 
to one’s response to these things, 
even to the extent that impressions 
penetrate to a depth where the ini- 
tial appearance is of little import- 
ance. The mark is really significant 
only in that it acts as a springboard 
for the impressions that life has 
stored, and its own insignificance is 
made apparent when we are told at 
the end of the story that the mark 
on the wall was a snail. 

This trivial event acts as an agent 
for the character’s movement of 
thought and feeling, and behind the 
use of the method Virginia Woolf 
employs is the belief that impulses 
of consciousness, although various 
and bewildering, reveal the depths of 
personality. In developing her tech- 
nique, she merely extended Sterne’s 
interest in the variation of impres- 
sions which occur from moment to 
moment. She was aware of the im- 
portance of Sterne’s technique for 
her own development. Of the value 
of Tristram Shandy, she wrote: 
“Under the influence of this extra- 
ordinary style the book becomes 
semi-transparent. The usual cere- 
monies and conventions which keep 
reader and writer at arm’s length 
disappear. We are as close to life as 
we can be.” 

This ‘closeness to life” occurs for 
both Sterne and Virginia Woolf in 
an isolated moment of vision. In 
Tristram Shandy we are not inter- 
ested in extended plot. Rather, we 
are acutely aware of events at any 
concrete moment. Shapes have no 
stable meaning but only a subtle 
shifting significance as they undergo 
transformation from moment to 
moment. Furthermore, each char- 
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acter reacts to the fleeting moment 
so that elements of his personality are 
discernible. The quest for self- 
identity through each moment of 
existence has no definite structure, 
but only the awareness of the vast- 
ness of experience. Thus, in the 
Susannah passage quoted above, any 
external action concerning Bobby’s 
death is halted in favor of Susan- 
nah’s momentary vision of Mrs. 
Shandy’s wardrobe. In the four 
chapters describing Mr. Shandy’s 
and Uncle Toby’s descent of the 
stairs, Sterne forestalls “action” to 
dwell on each momentary thought 
that comes to the minds of the two 
men. In the eighth chapter of vol- 
ume nine, Sterne writes: 


Time wastes too fast: every letter I trace tells 
me with what rapidity life follows my pen; 
the days and hours of it, more precious, my 
dear Jenny! than the rubies about thy neck, 
are flying over our heads like light clouds of 
a windy day, never to return more—every- 
thing presses on—whilst thou art twisting 
that lock,—see! it grows grey; and every 
time I kiss thy hand to bid adieu, and every 
absence which follows it, are preludes to that 
eternal separation which we are shortly to 
make.— 


The significance of this passage lies 
in its awareness of momentary con- 
sciousness. “It is not in abstract spec- 
ulation about time,” writes Dorothy 


Van Ghent, “but precisely in 
Jenny’s gesture as she twists her lock, 
that the time sense finds profound- 
est significance...” 

Like Sterne, Virginia Woolf was 
obsessed with the notion that one 
must fix what she called “the mo- 
ment of being” in the “incessant 
shower of innumerable atoms which 
is life.’ “Yet what composed the 
present moment?” she wrote in an 
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essay entitled “Summer’s Night.” 


If you are young, the future lies upon the 
present like a piece of glass, making it trem- 
ble and quiver. If you are old, the past lies 
upon the present like a thick glass, making it 
waver, distorting it. All the same, everybody 
believes that the present is something, seeks 
out the different elements in this situation in 
order to compose the truth of it, the whole 
of it. 


Each moment for Virginia Woolf, 
as for Sterne, is the source of a new 
point of view which alters the direc- 
tion and meaning of existence. For 
example, in her short story “An Un- 
written Novel,” the narrator, sitting 
in a train, proceeds to construct the 
past life of a fellow passenger. She 
imagines that the passenger, a 
woman, is lonely, unwanted, haunted 
by a sense of guilt, the victim of 
cruel relatives and _ indifferent 
friends. As the train moves into the 
station, the narrator, curiously at- 
tracted, offers to assist the woman 
with the luggage, but the woman re- 
plies, “Pll wait by my bag, ma’am, 
that’s safest. He said he’d meet me 
. . . Oh, there he is! That’s my son!” 
In an instant the narrator is over- 
whelmed and confused: 


Well, but I’m confounded .. . Surely, Minnie, 
you know better! A strange young man.. . 
Stop! I'll tell him Minnie! Miss Marsh!—I 
don’t know though. There’s something queer 
in her cloak as it blows. Oh, but it’s untrue, 
it’s indecent . . . Look how he bends as they 
reach the gateway. She finds her ticket. 
What’s the joke? Off they go, down the road 
side by side . . . Well, my world’s done for! 
What do I stand on? What do I know? That’s 
not Minnie. There never was Moggridge. 
Who am I? Life’s as a bone. 


She follows the couple for a short 
distance but becomes fascinated with 
the people who flow around her: 
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Wherever I go, mysterious figures, I see you, 
turning the corners, mothers and sons; you, 
you, you. I hasten, I follow. This, I fancy, 
must be the sea. Grey is the landscape; dim as 
ashes; the water murmurs and moves. If I 
fall on my knees, if I go through the ritual, 
the ancient antics, it’s you, unknown figures, 
you I adore; if I open my arms, it’s you I em- 
brace, you I draw to me—adorable world. 


The intense momentary vision of the 
woman whom the narrator has mis- 
understood vanishes as the narrator 
merges into a reality of perpetual 
movement seen in terms of the flow- 
ing crowd and the grey sea. 

The belief in momentary vision is 
retained in Virginia Woolf’s novels. 
Jacob’s Room was simply a collec- 
tion of moments of being or ele- 
ments of a young boy’s personality. 
In Mrs. Dalloway, Clarissa’s con- 
sciousness continually changes direc- 
tion or aim, taking its meaning from 
the idea and objects to which it is 
attracted at the moment. To the 
Lighthouse concludes at the moment 
Lily’s vision of Mrs. Ramsay permits 
her to complete her painting. The 
Years is a unique “family saga” in 
that the novel is a pastiche of mo- 
ments of existence in the lives of 
the Pargiters. Between the Acts of- 
fers the various and_ bewildering 
thoughts of a group of characters, 
thoughts which are played against 
instances of England’s greatness in 
a historical pageant. In these novels 
the characters are not the total of 
the individual moments of their 
lives, but the result of ever-chang- 
ing insights which are valuable only 
for the moment. Left to the mercy 
of constant transition, Mr. Shandy 
might well cry out with Clarissa 
Dalloway that “It is dangerous to 
live even one day.” 
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This attachment to the individual 
moments of life is further demon- 
strated in both authors’ interest in 
minutiae. Virginia Woolf’s affinity 
with Sterne takes on significance 
when viewed in the light of the fol- 
lowing observation from A Senti- 
mental Journey (an_ observation 
quote in her 


which she chose to 
essay on this novel) : 


I think I can see the precise and distinguish- 
ing marks of national characters more in 
these nonsensical minutiae, than in the most 
important matters of state; where great men 
of all nations talk and talk so much alike that 
I would not give nine-pence to chuse amongst 
them. 


Like Sterne, she believed that one 
should not take it for granted that 
life exists more fully in what is 
commonly thought big than in what 
is commonly thought small. Both 
authors realized that if a writer were 
to give an accurate portrait of his 
characters’ consciousness, he would 
have to include the horde of trivia 
of which so much of the mind is 
constituted. It was largely in this 
movement of consciousness that 
Sterne anticipated so much of the 
contemporary emphasis on subjec- 
tivity. “In the preference for the 
windings of his own mind to the 
guide-book and its hammered high 
road,” writes Mrs. Woolf, “Sterne is 
singularly of our own age. In this 
interest in silence rather than in 
speech, Sterne is the forerunner of 
the moderns. And for these reasons 
he is on far more intimate terms 
with us today than his great con- 
temporaries the Richardsons and the 
Fieldings.” 

The similarities between Sterne 
and Virginia Woolf are further re- 
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vealed in their preference for mind- 
time as opposed to clock or calendar 
time, a preference which is clearly 
stated in her novel Orlando. In re- 
ferring to the writers who had most 
influenced her in writing this book, 
Mrs. Woolf mentioned Laurence 
Sterne “‘as one of the first that came 
to mind.” And when we are offered 
in Orlando “a great blank” to fill in 
at our discretion, we immediately 
recognize the affinity between the 
world of Orlando and the world of 
Tristram Shandy. Both novelists 
sought to invalidate calendar time 
with a concentration on time that 
exists in the human consciousness. 
The characters in Sterne’s novel, as 
we have observed, are defined by 
their personal shifting moods, re- 
membrances, and sensations which 
do not march through the mind one 
after another with a uniform mo- 
tion. As Mr. Shandy is made to ex- 
claim: 


. . » In our computations of time, we are so 
used to minutes, hours, weeks, and months,— 
and of clocks (I wish there was not a clock 
in the kingdom) to measure out their several 
portions to us, and to those who belong to us, 
—that ’twill be well, if in time to come, the 
succession of our ideas be of any use or service 
to us at all. 


Now, whether, we observe it or no, continued 
my father, in every sound man’s head, there 
is a regular succession of ideas of one sort or 
another, which follow each other in a train, 
just like—A train of artillery? said my uncle 
Toby.—A train of a fiddle stick!—quoth my 
father,—which follow and succeed one an- 
other in our minds at certain distances, just 
like the images in the inside of a lanthorn 
turned round by the heat of a candle.—I de- 
clare, quoth my Uncle Toby, mine are like a 
smoak-jack.—Then, brother Toby, I have 
nothing more to say to you upon the subject, 
said my father. 
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Mr. Shandy’s reflections on the 
nature of time enforce the fact 
that ‘“‘clock-time” imposes artificial 
patterns. Sterne’s characters do not 
exist in “clock-time” but in the flux 
of their personal consciousness, a 
point of view which Virginia Woolf 
demonstrates in the following pass- 
age from Orlando: 


But Time unfortunately, though it makes an- 
imals and vegetables bloom and fade with 
amazing punctuality, has no such simple ef- 
fect upon the mind of man. The mind of 
man, moreover, works with equal strangeness 
upon the body of time. An hour, once it 
lodges in the queer element of the human 
spirit, may be stretched to fifty or a hundred 
times its clock length; on the other hand, 
an hour may be accurately represented on the 
timepiece of the mind by one second. This 
extraordinary discrepancy between time and 
the clock and time in the mind is less known 
than it should be and deserves fuller investi- 
gation. But the biographer whose interests 
are, as we have said, highly restricted, must 
confine himself to one simple statement: 
when a man has reached the age of thirty, 
as Orlando now had, 
is thinking, becomes 


time, when he 
long; 
becomes inor- 
dinately short. Thus, Orlando gave his orders 
and did the business of his vast estates in a 
flash; but directly he was alone on the mound 
under the oak tree, the seconds began to 
round and fill until it seemed as if they would 
never fall. They filled themselves, moreover, 
with the strangest variety of objects. For not 
only did he find himself confronted by prob- 
lems which have puzzled the wisest of men, 
such as what is love? What friendship? What 
truth? but directly he came to think about 
them, his whole past, which seemed to him of 
extreme length and variety, rushed into the 
falling second, swelled it a dozen times its 
natural size, coloured it all the tints of the 
rainbow and filled it with all the odds and 
ends in the universe. 


inordinately 


time when he is doing 


Both Sterne and Virginia Woolf 
reversed the accepted time-scheme, 
and so for Tristram and Orlando 
time moves slowly or rapidly, de- 
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pending wholly upon the rapidity of 
associations. Tristram formulates 
Sterne’s notion of time when he says, 
“T would remind the reader that the 
idea of duration, and its simple 
modes, is got merely from the train 
and succession of our ideas.” By 
duration, which seems to anticipate 
Bergson, Sterne means that aspect of 
time which exists in the conscious- 
ness of his character, where future 
time may be created and past time 
recreated. It is the latter aspect with 
which Sterne is concerned, and from 
his point of view, life is seen in our 
reaction to outer events. How does 
the mind respond to these events? 
What association of ideas emerges 
from the mind’s contact with out- 
ward events? These are persistent 
questions which reoccur in both the 
world of Laurence Sterne and the 
world of Virginia Woolf. 

In order to dramatize the potency 
of the flux of existence, both Sterne 
and Virginia Woolf created charac- 
ters who attempt to impose an arti- 
ficial order on this constant move- 
ment. In To the Lighthouse Mr. 
Ramsay is portrayed as a philosopher 
who made one contribution to 
thought in his youth and who has 
since been repeating and elaborating 
it without being able to grasp the 
ultimate implications of his system. 
We are told that he had a splendid 
mind. 


For if thought is like the keyboard of a piano, 
divided into so many notes, or like the alpha- 
bet is ranged in twenty-six letters all in or- 
der, the his splendid mind had no sort of 
difficulty in running over those letters one 
by one, firmly and accurately, until it had 
reached say the letter Q. 


But the terrible irony is that Mr. 
Ramsay is unable to pass the letter 
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Q, despite the perfection of his sys- 
tem up to that point. “But after 
Q, what comes next? Z is only 
reached once by one man in a gen- 
eration. Still, if he could reach R it 
would be something.” At times he 
feels a hatred for Mrs. Ramsay who 
sits by the window and assures her 
small son that perhaps the weather 
will be fine for the trip to the 
lighthouse, when he, a philosopher, 
has just informed them that the 
weather will not permit a landing. 


The extraordinary irrationality of her re- 
mark, the folly of women’s minds. He had 
ridden through the valley of death, been shat- 
tered and shivered; and now, she flew in the 
face of facts, made his children hope what 
was utterly out of the question, in effect, 
told lies. 


Mr. Ramsay is obviously a man of 
action. He has ridden through the 
valley of death. He strides up and 


down the terrace constructing vast 
metaphysical systems. He is, in short, 
the twentieth century counterpart 
of Mr. Shandy, who attempted to 
arrange systems that could cut across 
the flow of inner reality and divide 
it into an order of discrete states. 
These systems govern the life of Mr. 
Shandy, and they represent his at- 
tempt to Carve reality into formal, 
rational molds. Mr. Shandy is con- 
tinually abstracting, generalizing, 
and discovering the relations of cause 
and effect, while the actual confu- 
sion of the Shandean world offers a 
constant ironic commentary on the 
irrelevance of “‘systems” to a reality 
that is in continuous flux. Reality in 
the Shandean world is the transitory 
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impression that passes into the ref- 
uge of memory to be recalled, per- 
haps, as another sight or sound evokes 
it. Mr. Shandy’s systems are based on 
a notion that a predictable regular- 
ity is obtainable, and they are de- 
veloped in order to deal with such 
practicalities as Tristram’s education. 
But they cannot anticipate or off- 
set the accidents that befall Tris- 
tram at his geniture, his birth, and 
his christening, since everything and 
anything may be distorted by 
chance. This lack of order in events 
justifies itself as the subtle and pen- 
etrating flow of inner reality, and 
can never find justification in Mr. 
Shandy’s systems, which cut across 
the flow, distorting it by attempts 
to simplify it, to atomize it into ab- 
stractions. Mr. Shandy and Mr. 
Ramsay are one in their inability to 
understand that the outer world as- 
sumes importance only as it is ab- 
sorbed into the inner life of 
thoughts, feelings, and sensations. 
The comparison between Sterne 
and Virginia Woolf can be illumi- 
nating in that it stresses the similar- 
ity of their interest in time: the 
power of the moment of vision and 
the fascination of the nature of a 
reality that is in constant transition. 
The comparision, furthermore, 
strengthens the position of Sterne 
as a forerunner of the modern in- 
terest in subjective behavior. Finally, 
Sterne assumes importance as an 
author whose thought was absorbed 
and assimilated by Mrs. Woolf for 
the purpose of creating her personal 
schematization of reality. 


The Body's the Thing 


NorMAN NATHAN 


Abandon “I” who enter here. 
Supinely breathe a selfless prayer. 
Bless the surgeon and his hands. 
Bless the head nurse’s commands. 
Bless the average medication. 

Bless the pills that numb vexation. 
Bless the food and bless the drink. 
Bless those whose job it is to think. 
As one signs away decision 

Bless the body’s quick revision. 


Bless plasma, suture, sterile knife. 


Statistics, blessed, may save a life. 
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